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Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association was held at 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, on Thursday and Friday, 
December 28-29, 1933. A committee consisting of Professors 
Reginald F. Arragon, chairman, Edith Dobie, George H. 
Guttridge, and Paul S. Smith prepared the program, while 
the local arrangements were in charge of Professors Meribeth 
Cameron, George H. Alden, and Jonas A. Jonasson. 

Professor Charles E. Chapman of the University of Cali- 
fornia, president of the Pacific Coast Branch, presided over 
the Thursday morning session, which was devoted to the 
Americas. The papers read were: “The Colonial Origins of 
American Diplomatic Policies” by Professor Max Savelle of 
Stanford University; “The Background of the Riel Rebel- 
lions” by Professor Jonas A. Jonasson of Linfield College; 
“The Boundary Controversy in the Upper Amazon between 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru, 1903-1909” by Professor Frederick 
W. Ganzert of Santa Barbara State Teachers College; and 
“The Mexican Revolution and the Mexican Railroads” by 
Professor Osgood Hardy of Occidental College. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, devoted to the British 
Empire, the papers were: “The Struggle for the Control of 
the China Trade during the Eighteenth Century” by Earl H. 
Pritchard of the State College of Washington; “British Native 
Policy and the Colonization of South Australia” by Mrs. Annie 
H. Abel-Henderson of Aberdeen, Washington; “The Dual 
Mandate in British East Africa” by Professor A. C. Cooke 
of the University of British Columbia; “The Principles and 
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Organization of British Native Rule in Tropical Africa” by 
Professor T. Walter Wallbank of Santa Monica Junior Col- 
lege; and “The British Commonwealth and the Collective 
System” by Professor Walter N. Sage of the University of 
British Columbia. 

At four o’clock President and Mrs. Norman F. Coleman 
received the members and their guests at the President’s house 
on the campus. At a dinner meeting that evening Professor 
Alexander Goldenweiser of Reed College and the University 
of Oregon read a paper on “Causality and Law in the Natural 
and Historical Sciences.” 

The Friday morning session was on European history. 
The papers were: “The Duke of Newcastle, Ecclesiastical 
Minister, 1724-1754” by Professor Donald G. Barnes of the 
University of Washington; “Odessa: Its Rise and International 
Importance, 1820-1850” by Professor Vernon Puryear of 
Humboldt State Teachers College; and “The Reform Bill of 
1867 and the British Party System” by Professor Francis H. 
Herrick of Mills College. 

A joint luncheon with the Oregon Historical Society fol- 
lowed at the University Club, where Mr. Louis MacArthur, 
a member of the society, discussed the importance of the study 
of place names with particular reference to the Northwest. 

The Friday afternoon session was on the American West 
with papers upon “The Early Cartography of the Pacific 
Northwest” by Judge Charles H. Carey of the Oregon His- 
torical Society; ‘Politics and Public Opinion in the Western 
Statehood Movement of the 1880’s” by Professor Robert E. 
Albright of Montana State Normal College; “The Arizona 
Enabling Act and President Taft’s Veto” by Professor H. A. 
Hubbard of the University of Arizona; and “Some Constitu- 
tional and Political Aspects of the Ballinger-Pinchot Con- 
troversy” by Professor John T. Ganoe of the University of 
Oregon. 

The annual dinner was held that evening in the Reed College 
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Commons. The address of President Charles E. Chapman was 
upon “The Graduate Seminar in History.” 

The business session followed the Friday morning session. 
The secretary-treasurer, Professor Carl F. Brand of Stanford 
University, reported that membership in the Pacific Coast 
Branch had declined during the year from three hundred one 
to two hundred seventy. The Branch had been able to meet its 
financial obligations, nevertheless, by means of the subvention 
received from the American Historical Association, the sale of 
Proceedings, and a registration fee at the annual meeting. 

The secretary-treasurer reported also on the Pacific Histort- 
cal Review, the quarterly sponsored by the Branch. During 
the second year the subscription list of the Review continued 
to grow steadily, although slowly, and the receipts from sub- 
scriptions were now the largest source of income for the 
Review. Additional financial support came from university, 
college and individual patrons, advertising, and the funds of 
the Pacific Coast Branch. Members were urged to assist in 
increasing the subscription list, so that the Review would soon 
become self-supporting. The problems of the Review were 
further discussed in a letter from the managing editor, Pro- 
fessor John C. Parish of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Professors 
Dan E. Clark, chairman, H. A: Hubbard, and Francis H. 
Herrick and Monsignor Joseph Gleason, reported the follow- 
ing nominations, which were adopted. 


President, William H. Ellison, Santa Barbara State College 
Vice-President, Edward McMahon, University of Washington 
Secretary-T reasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford University 


The Council, the above officers and 


Gilbert G. Benjamin, University of Southern California 
Frederic C. Church, University of Idaho 

Harold J. Noble, University of Oregon 

James Westfall Thompson, University of California 
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Board of Editors for the Pacific Historical Review, 1934- 
1936 term: 





Osgood Hardy, Occidental College 


Frederic L. Paxson, University of California 


— Pe eared Ait ere pee W. 


7 The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Professors 
| Frederic C. Church and Herman J. Deutsch, reported the fol- 
| lowing resolutions, which were adopted : 


This association wishes to express its appreciation of the friendly spirit 
with which its representatives were received by President and Mrs. Coleman 
and those members of the faculty of Reed College who arranged the accom- 
modation of the convention and contributed to the smooth functioning of the 
program. Especially do they wish to mention Professors Reginald F. Ar- 
ragon and Meribeth Cameron in this connection, offering them hearty 
thanks. 

Further, this association acknowledges its indebtedness to the outgoing 
officers and to the committees which cooperated with them in the prepara- 
tions for this meeting which marks the termination of their administration. 

The convention furthermore wishes to compliment Professors John C. 
Parish and Louis K. Koontz and their able editorial staff for the capable 
conduct of the Pacific Historical Review of which the association is justly 
proud. 

In a very special sense, the*secretary of this association, Professor Carl 
F. Brand, deserves our gratitude for his painstaking and whole-hearted 
efforts in its behalf. 


The secretary acknowledged the receipt of an invitation to 
hold the next annual meeting at Stanford University. The 


invitation was referred to the Council. 
CARL F. BRAND 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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The Graduate Seminar in History’ 
Charles E. Chapman 


Ability springs from accumulated experience, itself the result of innumer- 
able humiliating blunders, rather than from any heaven-sent gift. 


The above is a quotation from the writings of an English- 
man, Sir Hugh Clifford. It is the watchword of my seminar, 
which aims, through the medium of criticism, to reveal the 
“humiliating blunders” of the students enrolled, and thus 
eventually to develop in them a worth-while capacity in his- 
torical workmanship. 

As students of history, there are certain matters in which 
we are all interested, whatever may happen to be our own 
individual fields. There is one subject, however, which, al- 
though it touches us all, seems almost to be an outcast in the 
field of history writing, and it is to that field I am directing 
your attention tonight. I refer to methods in graduate study, 
and especially to THE GRADUATE SEMINAR IN HIstTory, which 
is the title I apply to this paper. 

During the past year, one of my graduate students endeav- 
ored to find out what had been written upon this subject. Her 
researches were probably not very profound, but she was 
doubtless not far from the truth when she reported that there 
was very little of anything, except scattered mere mention, 
here and there. In hopes of getting at least a little something 
on the topic, she wrote letters to a number of professors, asking 
them how they conducted their seminars. The sum total of her 
investigations was so slight that I found that I should have to 


1 Presidential address delivered before the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association at Portland, Oregon, December 29, 1933. The papers which follow 
were also read at the sessions of the annual meeting at Portland. [Eprror] 
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write my own paper, after all, instead of relying on her as I 
had hoped — the old device, you know! So, I am going to present 
to you, not the accumulated wisdom of years, but some of my 
own views on the conduct of the seminar, and I am going to 
use my seminar as the source material for this discussion. 

I have long felt that there is too much haphazard work in 
graduate instruction — too much of self-direction on the part of 
the student, and too little real help from the professor. The 
result is apparent in the kinds of historical volumes we get. 
It is altogether too easy for the trained scholar to find defects 
in historical workmanship in at least ninety per cent of the 
books in the field. This is easy to explain. Some professors, 
who are good scholars themselves, are interested only in the 
subject-matter their students can discover for them — like the 
researches of the young woman alluded to above! These pro- 
fessors have no time, or will take no time, for training in the 
technique of historiography. Many professors have seminars 
which are so large that there is scant or no opportunity for 
individual training. Others, for reasons of their own, decline 
to give it anyway. And, frankly, there are not a few professors 
who would not know how to give it, however willing they 
might be, because they have never had any real training them- 
selves. This is by no means a reflection on their intelligence. 
The brainiest man alive could not give a simple story of the 
Peloponnesian War unless his readings had brought him in 
contact with it. One cannot know what has never been brought 
into one’s own consciousness. Even the trained men differ 
greatly in methods. I have occasionally had some difficulty 
with other members of my own department, when my M.A. 
candidates use some devices which are not the same as those 
which these particular professors have customarily employed. 
In hopes of meeting this awkward situation, I once thought of 
suggesting that a code of methods be compiled which would 
be acceptable to all members of the department, being willing 
myself to adopt any system which would meet with the ap- 
proval of the others. As a preliminary to my proposal, I ob- 
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tained the similar codes of the departments of history at 
Stanford and Texas, only to find that these institutions were 
as far apart in historiographical minutiae as they are geo- 
graphically. I made my proposal to the department, neverthe- 
less, but it was received without enthusiasm; no doubt some 
of the members preferred to retain the God-given privilege 
of criticizing the others. 

Doubtless, no single system of historical technique is neces- 
sary, but something in the way of a more intensive training 
in methods 1s needed. Of that I feel sure. We may have our 
upper division courses in history training, and seminars in 
historiography and method, but these are not enough. Unless 
every seminar in every field is to a great degree a training school 
in method, we shall never reach the stage of historiographical 
near-perfection to which we should aspire. 

Students who come into my seminar, whether they are first- 
year graduates or third-year candidates for the Ph.D., almost 
invariably know little, if anything, of the technique of history 
writing — nay more, they rarely know anything about writing 
itself, in so far as English style is concerned. Their fundamental 
defect, however, is that they lack the critical instinct, without 
which no man can hope to be a success as a historian. | make 
the development of this trait the first object of my work in the 
seminar. Our field of study is Hispanic American history, but 
one of the main purposes it serves is to keep the enrollment 
in the seminar within reasonable proportions, through the 
posting of prerequisites for the course. Seven or eight in the 
seminar is the ideal number, but at a pinch I can take, though 
grudgingly, as many as twelve, but never more than that. This 
is on the basis of a fifteen-week term, in which the first three 
weeks are given over to enrollment and preliminary training, 
with each meeting thereafter devoted to the report of a member 
of the class. If the enrollment is below ten or twelve, then it 
will not be necessary to crowd the work unduly, and there will 
be a reprieve of a week at the end of the term, when the stu- 
dents are concerning themselves with final examinations. 
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At the first meeting of the seminar I weed out the class, 
retaining the eligibles and perhaps a few others, if there seems 
to be some good reason for waiving a portion of the require- 
ments in their special cases. I then make up a schedule of the 
reports for the term, putting some of the students with previous 
experience in the seminar earliest on the list. ‘Those who are 
taking a degree with me are allowed to pursue the subject of 
their thesis, but the others are given topics of some particular 
interest to myself, but which afford ample opportunity, how- 
ever, for intensive training in historical workmanship. With 
the calendar prepared, I dismiss the students who have been in 
the seminar before, not requiring them to attend again until the 
third week thereafter. I keep the new students a few minutes 
longer, in order to give them some instructions for the next 
two meetings. First, I tell them to prepare a list, in the best 
style they know how, of some five or six items which I proceed 
to name for them. I take care to present different types of 
material, such as a printed book, a periodical article, a printed 
document, a manuscript, and an inanimate object. For the 
last-named purpose I usually employ a little paper-weight 
elephant. About this time the new members of the class begin 
to look at one another, wondering if I have gone crazy. These 
items may or may not offer difficulties from the standpoint 
of correct entry, but as a general rule they do not, because in 
any event no two lists will be the same, and no one of them, 
under the simplest of conditions, will be defensible from the 
standpoint of good form. Next, I dictate a long rambling bit 
of nonsense, telling the students to take down exactly what I 
say, and write it out in full. By the time I have finished with 
this, the class knows that my brain has broken down. Neverthe- 
less, I have in fact been giving them a number of points in 
style to handle, such as how to write numbers, or names of 
ships, or titles of government officials, and I have refrained 
from dictating any punctuation. Again I may be sure that no 
two copies of the statement will be alike, and only a few will 
be consistent with themselves. As for punctuation — well, all 
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I can think of is two big exclamation points (!!) when the 
normal mis-punctuation of graduate students comes to mind. 
I use the devices, so far mentioned, however, not so much as 
a medium for teaching them correct methods, as I do to give 
them a vivid illustration, through a comparison of their papers, 
of the necessity in their own case for such teaching. To drive 
home the matter of style, I usually designate some one student 
of the class to bring several copies of a certain book to the next 
meeting of the class. The author of the volume in question is 
a worth-while scholar, but there is a particular paragraph 
in his book which has four errors in style, of a kind that the 
uncritical student will rarely notice. Only once in a great while 
do I get a student who recognizes any of the errors, and I have 
never had one who caught all four. This again drives home to 
them the necessity for training. 

The second and third meetings of the seminar are devoted 
exclusively to the “neophytes,” or new members. Old members 
may come if they want to, and sometimes they do, in order 
to see the “show.” The new members have been told to bring 
in the papers dictated to them at the first meeting and to be 
thinking about the meaning of bibliography. After we have 
disposed of the papers and the book containing the paragraph 
with the four errors, I begin my enquiries as to what is “‘bibli- 
ography.” Immediately they get into difficulties, and no won- 
der, for the employment of this word as it is so often used in 
historical works is decidedly open to question. I follow the 
trail of whatever answers I get, availing myself of the method 
of the reductio ad absurdum in order to reveal the crudities and 
the uncritical character of their reasoning. In course of the 
discussion they are sure to bring in a number of side issues 
laying them open to attack, such, for example, as those old 
inanities “primary” and “secondary” materials. If so, I never 
neglect the chance to run them to earth, through the medium of 
various supposed cases, which bring out the errors in their 
intellectual processes. By way of illustration, I have never yet 
had a student who could discover the exact point where ma- 
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terials cease to be “primary” and become “secondary.” Since 
the dividing line does not exist, it is not surprising that they 
do not find it. It is impossible, in this comparatively brief talk, 
to draw you an accurate picture of the state of mind of the 
students after about an hour of this sort of inquisition. They 
almost begin to doubt whether they know their own names, 
Hitherto self-satisfied “A” students are inclined to wonder if, 
after all, they have as much as an “F” mentality. 

Meanwhile, I have proceeded to the second stage of the 
inquisition, designed to prepare them for the bibliographical 
paper — I use the word “bibliographical” with some hesitation] 
— which is to be their first report in the seminar. By this time, 
indeed, we have decided to drop the dangerous word “bibliog- 
raphy,” and use the simpler term ‘authorities,’ which the class 
is ready to agree has less dynamite in it. So I ask the question, 
what are they going to put into their essay on authorities? As 
soon as they gather what I mean, somebody is certain to say: 
“Everything I can find on the subject.” Right away, there is 
trouble again, when we try to define just how much that “every- 
thing” includes, but when we have resolved the point, the 
seminar is somewhat shocked when I ask them “what else” 
they are going to put in the essay. How can they possibly put 
in what they do not find? Well, the reductio ad absurdum, with 
its accompanying hypothetical cases, soon shows them that they 
can be made to look very foolish if they do not get something 
else in, and gradually I wheedle out of them additional matter 
which must needs be considered. So we have the complete pic- 
ture, somewhat as follows: 


MATERIALS TO BE INCLUDED IN THE ESSAY ON 
AUTHORITIES 
1. Everything one finds on the subject. 
2. Other pertinent material known to exist, but not available to the writer. 
3. Other material not known, but presumed to exist. 
4. Still other material which may not in fact exist, but which one would 
need to have for the perfect presentation of the subject. 


By this time we have reached the stage of the first big word 
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applicable to the preparation of an essay on authorities: COM- 
PLETENESS. We have brought out that there are various ways 
in which that completeness may be attained, as by reference 
or broad description, avoiding the necessity for mention or 
entry of every specific item remotely connected with the topic. 
We are now ready for the other big word with respect to the 
essay, which is FORM. By this time, too, we probably are already 
holding the third meeting of the seminar, still primarily for 
neophytes. 

I make it clear to the students that there is no set, correct 
form in historical technique. Historians differ widely in the 
methods they employ, agreeing only in one respect: that one’s 
style must be consistent with itself. So I tell them that they 
may use any style which has a worth-while sanction, or they 
may even invent one of their own, provided they can defend 
it against attack. Usually, however, they adopt the methods I 
myself employ, which is probably natural under the circum- 
stances. 

There are two features about the essay on authorities which 
we strive to settle: the general plan; and the entry of individual 
items. After much struggling I drag from them an enumera- 
tion of different types of material, and we formulate it as 
follows: 


PRINTED MATERIALS 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
DOCUMENTS 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
BOOKS 


OTHER EVIDENCES 
MANUSCRIPTS 
INANIMATE OBJECTS 
LIVING WITNESSES 


Meanwhile we have reached a number of conclusions as 
to what we mean by these terms and just how they are to be 
handled. Documents, for example, we define as published let- 
ters, diaries, reports, statements, handbills, or other printed 
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materials not designed originally for presentation to the public, 
as in periodical articles or books. Articles in periodicals we 
differentiate from books only in the type of publication in 
which they are found, in that they are one item out of a number, 
in a magazine of more or less regularly recurring issue. Thus, 
a periodical article, when published separately, becomes a 
book, however long or short it may be, although the shorter 
ones may be called pamphlets, if any differentiation with re- 
spect to size may seem to be desirable. Books are defined as all 
printed materials not included in the three preceding cate- 
gories. With respect to the “Other Evidences,” we hold that 
the omission of any of the categories implies that there is 
nothing of that type of material which demands mention. We 
discuss the problem of subordinate groups within the categories 
named above, bringing out that they must inevitably differ, 
according to the subject in hand.* Great emphasis is given to 
the importance of broad description under each of the group- 
ings, prior to entry of the precise items, so that we may better 
attain to our ideal of completeness with respect to the state 
of the materials. 

There remains the problem of individual entry, and in 
conjunction with it the difference between full entry in an essay 
on authorities and the brief indication required in a footnote — 
if full entry is given in the essay. I need not go into detail 
here as to the mental wrestling this discussion involves. Over 
authors’ names alone it waxes back and forth in a surge of 


turmoil, like the Germans and the Allies at the battles of the 


2 The writer's Colonial Hispanic America (New York, 1933), for example, has the 
following sub-groupings under Books: 
A. General works 
a. On colonial Hispanic America 
b. On colonial and republican Hispanic America 
B. The Spanish colonies to 1810 
a. Contemporary accounts 
b. Later works © 
c. The Spanish American wars of independence 
a. Contemporary accounts 
b. Later works 
D. Portuguese Brazil 
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Marne. Finally we make up our minds as to what we mean 
and what we include under author’s name, title, and place and 
date of publication, in general following the rules of library 
practice. We also decide what shall be the character of the 
description attached to the particular item. Indeed, many 
questions as to precise form and style are raised, and while 
we cannot solve them all in these two two-hour preliminary 
meetings of the seminar, the members of the class are at least 
in a frame of mind to think critically about any such problem. 

As the second of these periods draws to a close, instructions 
are given for the reports, which henceforth are to be the work 
of the seminar. Usually, a first report, whether the student is 
a candidate for a degree with me or not, is a paper on authori- 
ties for the entire field of investigation. Thereafter, if he con- 
tinues with the same topic, he may give what we call a subject 
report, on some phase of the topic. All reports are first written 
out, and then handed in a week before the date of the report, 
with one copy for me and one each for two members of the class 
who are assigned as critics. However long or short the written 
report may be, the lecture before the class runs for an hour. 
It should not be much short of that, and is not allowed to go 
beyond the hour. The other hour is reserved for criticism, and 
that, my friends, is where the fun begins. Ordinarily, in a bib- 
liographical report, we expect the first fifteen minutes to be 
concerned with subject-matter, and the remainder of the time 
with a discussion of the authorities. In the subject reports, we 
reverse the procedure, with a preliminary fifteen minutes on 
materials, and the rest of the hour on subject. 

We usually have about twenty minutes for the critics of the 
oral report, with ten minutes each for the critics of the written 
paper, and twenty minutes for me. Even in the case of the best 
students the criticisms of the oral report, by members of the 
class who have not read the paper, are weaker than those on 
the written report, which has been in the hands of the two 
designated students for a week. I usually call for the opening 
criticisms of the lecture, however, from one of the least critical- 
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minded of the new members. Oftentimes, about all I can drag 
out of her — and generally it is a “her” and not a “him” ~ is “I 
think it was very interesting.” That is a signal for a little more 
of the reductio ad absurdum. Why was it “interesting,” and 
what were some of the points which the lecturer made? The 
lecturer, by the way, soon realizes that he has a rather 
weak defender. After a few meetings, however, the lecturer 
may have no defenders at all, for, under the spur of criticism 
of themselves unless they make some kind of a showing, the 
students very quickly pick up a little in the way of destructive 
criticism. Especially do they do so if the class includes several 
veterans of the seminar, who have been through the fire and 
know how to give a critical appreciation of a lecture. If the 
class is entirely new, it learns much more slowly, as in that event 
I am for some time the only one to make any frank and half-way 
adequate comments on the report. That, of course, is the ex- 
pected thing in a professor, but when the students realize that 
others like themselves — the veterans of the seminar — comment 
with equal freedom and, I believe, somewhat greater harsh- 
ness, the newcomers quickly begin doing the same thing. 

I may say that, from the first, I keep telling them that the 
criticisms are to be in a friendly spirit, even though they are 
to be as searching and severe as possible. And I also insist that 
the student giving the report shall demonstrate an ability to 
stand the gaff. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that there should be 
many a temporarily broken heart, as one finds his work ripped 
into shreds by his auditors. Occasionally, a few mild animosi- 
ties develop, and we have had some amusing instances of this 
over a number of years in the seminar. On the whole, howeve:, 
the students bear up remarkably well, and take their beating 
good-naturedly and in a spirit of good humor; at any rate, 
that is true of those who are worth their salt, and they are in 
the vast majority. Indeed, the students who are preparing a 
thesis in the seminar frequently ask permission to report more 
than once, in order to get the benefit of a criticism which they 
recognize to be valuable. This past term I have had an interest- 
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ing illustration of this attitude, in the case of a graduate student 
of another department, who is a candidate for the Ph.D. I 
happen to be on the committee of this man, and when we had 
our first talk together I made it very evident to him that there 
were a number of holes in his knowledge of the technique of 
scholarship. In the course of our conversation I suggested 
that he might get a clearer indication of my meaning if he 
should attend the second and third meetings of my seminar, 
conducted in the way I have already described. He did so, and 
then asked permission to visit all meetings of the seminar. I 
do not as a rule admit visitors, but I rather liked this boy and 
let him come in. He never missed a session, and in our final 
meeting asked if he might bring in his own thesis next term and 
let “these wolves,” as he put it, see what they could do with it. 
I felt that it was quite an implied compliment to the group, 
most of whom do not as yet have even an M.A. degree. Never- 
theless, this near-Ph.D. of another department desired a criti- 
cism from them of his own work. It was not that they were 
superior to other students, but he recognized that they had 
developed a high capacity in critical analysis. 

Obviously, the criticisms of these students are not equal to 
those of professorial experts — if the latter would take the time 
to make them. They run much more heavily to destructive 
comment than to constructive suggestion and appreciation, 
although the veterans of the seminar display some ability in 
this latter respect. Nevertheless, the greater part of the criti- 
cisms are decidedly worth while, and, in consequence, the 
class as a whole grows in knowledge of historical methods. 
Especially valuable are the carefully prepared, written-out 
criticisms of those who have read the paper. Some errors will, 
of course, escape them, but they never fail to find a great 
plenty — errors in written style, errors in bibliographical tech- 
nique, errors in statements of fact, and yet more errors. As few 
as eight errors to a page is regarded as a very good record. The 
high in the history of the class was some four hundred errors 
in about six pages, believe it or not! This last term, one of my 
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M.A. students, who had been away from the university for five 
or six years, asked to have her thesis criticized in the seminar. 
She was a very bright young woman of the straight “A” variety. 
When the seminar got through with her, however, she was at 
first inclined to withdraw her candidacy for the degree, for in 
a six-chapter thesis, with an essay on authorities, they had 
found more than a thousand errors. I persuaded her that on the 
contrary she should feel encouraged, because this represented 
an average of fewer than ten to a page. Frankly, there is many 
a published volume that would not fare so well as that at their 
hands! 

Perhaps I can make this story more vivid if I recite some 
examples of critical comments made in the seminar. Here is 
a short paragraph from the criticism by a mild-mannered but 
scholarly youth upon the paper of a young woman of feeble 
intellect who had a term in the seminar: 


The paper seems to have been put together in a hurry, and, considering 
the importance of the central figure, is extremely poor. In my opinion, it 
would be acceptable as a term paper in a lower division history course, but 
for a seminar report it can be described in only one word: impossible! 


The same word was employed by another student in his con- 
cluding remarks about an unsatisfactory paper: 


So far, the criticism has been only destructive. It can be nothing else. The 
work has probably been done faithfully, but such an opinion could not 
possibly be formed on the basis of the report itself. On that alone, judgment 
may be summed up in one word: impossible! 


One term the seminar includeda strikingly good-looking 
young woman, with many admirable traits, who, however, 
could not put material together in good form. This young 
woman had an ill-concealed admiration for a tall, hard-hitting 
young man, who imagined himself a woman-hater. By way 
of introduction to a particularly harsh criticism of one of her 
papers, he had this to say: 


Mrs. F. has shown a. lot of ability in her talks in the seminar, where her 
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personality and her undoubted gifts as a critic count in her favor, but this 
paper of hers is as bad as some of her talks were good. So I would draw 
the moral that Mrs. F. ought always to talk — never write. 


Here is another: 


In the Book section Mr. A. has entered sixty-four items, but only eighteen 
have any analytical description, and only three of the descriptions are worth 
anything at all. The selection of the books is rather good, and a nice dis- 
crimination has been shown in those which were left out. Often, first- 
semester seminar papers are handed in, with item after item of unnecessary 
material, but that is not the case here. 


In the following example a mention is made of the “visitor 
from Boston,” who happens to be a permanent, though mythi- 
cal, member of the seminar. This phrase develops from the 
days when I had a seminar in California history; I told my 
students that their reports should be in such form as to be 
understandable by an intelligent citizen from Boston, the other 
side of the continent, who, however, could not be expected to 
know much in detail about California history. The phrase 
has been carried down to the present time, although I have 
long since ceased to have anything to do with the history of 
California. Here is the quotation: 


I feel that I am a good example of the visitor from Boston, for my knowl- 
edge of Argentinian history is nil. After reading the paper carefully more 
than once, I am still at a loss to know the exact form of Argentinian political 
organization in the time of Estanislao Lopez. ‘There are a number of con- 
fused references to different governments, but none are explained with 
sufficient clearness. There is also a reference to a littoral federation, which 
seems to have included several provinces in the interior along the rivers, 
although it was some time before I could be sure of that. The statement, 
if accurate, should have been cleared up right away, as to most readers the 
word “littoral” refers to the seashore. 


Here is another: 


As the preliminary paper for an M.A. thesis, this report shows a great deal 
of promise. The subject has been developed in a way denoting grasp and 
careful organization on the part of Mr. T. A large number of check marks 
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for errors have been made, 569 to be exact, but most of them are of the 
correctible type, which can be easily eliminated by a careful polishing of 
the manuscript. 442 of these were in the narrative part of the paper. An 
itemized list for this part of the paper follows: 
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I may say that in indicating errors we ordinarily employ 
check-marks in the margins of the paper, with also some other 
symbols to point out the nature and the position of the error. 
The critic will make some such broad compilation as the one 
just quoted, and will select peculiarly striking instances of error 
for specific mention. I repeat that all the criticism is not de- 
structive, as witness the following example: 


May I say in beginning my discussion of the summary paragraphs with 
which Mr. K. introduces his various categories of material that while I 
mention those things which appear to me to be faults and my criticism is 
destructive in its nature, I consider that on the whole the summaries are 
excellent : well written and well thought out. Many of them are satisfactory 
as they stand. It is only the others I am going to take up. 


And note this somewhat despairing critique by a first-semester 
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student of the paper of a veteran in his third year in the semi- 
nar: 


There is only one thing to be said about Mr. K.’s paper: it is excellent. The 
one criticism I can make is that it is unfair to the rest of us; it “shows us 
up” too much —with apologies for the slang employed. To make matters 
worse in my own case, I fell heir to the copy which Miss G. [another 
veteran} had corrected before me, and she just about marked everything 
there was to be marked. 


And pardon me if I give yet another example: 


In discussing this work Mr. K. states that it is “almost a masterpiece,” and 
that it “misses enduring greatness by only a shade.” Mr. K. is taking a great 
task upon himself in attempting to draw the line between a “masterpiece” 
and an “almost masterpiece.” And “enduring greatness” can only be de- 
termined by future generations, and not by Mr. K. 


If there was some element of humor in that comment, I am 
reminded of one of the sweetest, if also most utterly blasting, 
remarks made by a veteran of the seminar in his criticism 
of the oral report of a first-semester student. The student was 
supposed to give a bibliographical report, after the pattern I 
have already described, but had done very little beyond the 
subject part. Called upon for his opinion, the veteran began 
by saying in a most bland and agreeable tone: “This is the 
first bibliographical talk I have ever listened to, in which 
there was no bibliography.” Another critic of a somewhat 
similar paper was much more direct, and decidedly less genial. 
Here is what he had to say: 


To me your essay on authorities is nil; it has no value whatsoever. For that 
matter your whole report is nil. I know no more about the subject now than 
I did before I read it. At page 15 you list some twenty items, but they are 
worth nothing at all, as you go on to say that you investigated them and 
found that they contained nothing on your subject. Are we interested in 
where material is not? Again, why do you list Professor Bolton as one of 
your authorities if you failed to see him? His office hours are 5 to 6 at his 
room on the fourth floor of the library, any evening. 


These students, by the way, do not hesitate to criticize me, 
at least part of the time when I deserve criticism. I submitted 
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portions of the manuscript of my Colonial Hispanic America 
to my seminar, and obtained a vast deal of help. The prize 
error came when one of my students caught me saying “the 
male grandsons of Caramurt.”” What I meant was “the sons 
of the sons of Caramurut,” and so it appears in the printed book. 

The remarks I have quoted to you are just the average of 
the seminar, certainly no better than hundreds of others I might 
have mentioned. Indeed, I could have listed many, much more 
striking observations, but they would have involved a discus- 
sion of specific errors requiring explanation. So I confined 
myself to some of the general comments of the students. 
One thing, I believe, should now be clear to you: that, as a 
result of the methods employed, the students decidedly get 
something of the critical point of view. And I want you fully 
to understand that the student giving the report is by no means 
the only one on trial. The entire class takes part in the exercise; 
the lecturer is merely the material upon which we go to work — 
the “victim of the day,” we call him. Grading, at the end of 
the term, depends upon three factors: the written paper and 
oral report, taken together; the written criticisms; and the 
oral criticisms. Thus, criticism plays a part fully as important 
as the seminar paper itself. 

There is one other feature which affords me a great personal 
satisfaction. Those who survive two terms of the seminar are 
almost unfailingly loyal to it forevermore. Often they come 
back in later years, like “old grads” to the campus fraternity, 
and enjoy sitting in on the discussions we have, not infrequently 
taking part in them as the “visitor from Boston.” This is only 
one of many evidences which make me believe that they got 
a great deal of good out of the seminar. That is not to say that 
they did not get an equal, and perhaps greater, benefit out of 
other seminars they took, but, frankly, I believe there are 
few seminars in which there is so much attention to rigorous 
critical methods in historical workmanship. That more of this 
sort of thing is necessary is easily proved by the number of 
works, including not a few by men with reputations as eminent 
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historians, which are sadly deficient in historical technique, 
to say nothing of the simpler defects in style of writing. Should 
it not be our aim to improve our profession in all respects? 
And is not this an obvious direction in which improvement is 
needed ? All I can say, in closing, if you are in any doubt as to 
the answer, is: ask my students! They will tell you—and in 
no uncertain language. 
CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 
University of California 











The Dual Mandate in British East Africa 
Albert Colby Cooke 


The World War and the peace settlement affected the posi- 
tion of Great Britain in East Africa in three ways. First, the 
greater part of German East Africa was acquired, as the - 
mandated territory of Tanganyika, and this, together with 
Kenya Colony and the Uganda Protectorate, forms the group 
generally known today as the East African Dependencies.* 
Second, with the settlement of returned soldiers and others 
in the highlands of Kenya, the small white population was 
considerably increased, thus bringing up the racial issue, and 
adding point to the question already being asked, whether 
Kenya was not a country destined for European colonization. 
Third, in the spirit of the mandate system, and in the face of 
white immigration, Great Britain accepted the principle of 
trusteeship for native peoples as the basis of her administra- 
tion in Kenya, as well as in Tanganyika and Uganda. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s Memorandum of 1923? laid it 
down that, “in the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s 
Government regard themselves as exercising a trust on behalf 
of the African population . . . which may be defined as the 
protection and advancement of the native races.” In fact this 
famous white paper went further, and enunciated the doctrine 
of paramountcy of native interests, so hotly contested later by 
European settlers. “Primarily,” it declared, “Kenya is an Afri- 
can territory, and His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion that the interests 
of the African natives must be paramount, and that if, 


1 Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia are sometimes included. 
2 Indians in Kenya, 1923, Cmd. 1922, 10. 
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and when, those interests and the interests of the immigrant 
races should conflict, the former should prevail.” 

In the reports of the several commissions which have sub- 
sequently visited East Africa, and in the official statements of 
policy issued in 1927 and 1930,° some recession from this un- 
compromising position is observable, particularly in the re- 
pudiation of any implied threat to white interests. The recent 
Joint Select Committee, for example, state that, “the doctrine 
of paramountcy means no more than that the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population should 
not be subordinated to those of a minority belonging to another 
race, however important in itself.” * The present official policy 
is probably best described by Lord Lugard’s phrase, ““The Dual 
Mandate,” meaning “the complementary development of na- 
tive and non-native communities,” or as Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
puts it in the report of his visit to West Africa, “ruling and 
developing tropical Africa as a dual trust— firstly as a trust 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Africa; and secondly, as a trust 
on behalf of civilization, which is enormously and increasingly 
dependent on the products of the tropics.” ° 

The following considerations are offered as relevant to any 
attempt to estimate the sincerity and success of Great Britain 
in discharging the first half of her dual mandate — her respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the native peoples. 

1. GOVERNMENT. In Tanganyika and Uganda the system 
of Indirect Rule is working with reasonable success. It has 
the advantage of maintaining indigenous tribal institutions and 
the position and power of the chiefs. It allows considerable ini- 
tiative and responsibility in judicial and financial matters, and 
has educational value. The Joint Select Committee, and Lord 


3 Future Policy in Regard to Eastern Africa, 1927, Cmd. 2904. 

Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and Central 
Africa, 1929, Cmd. 3234. 

Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa, 1930, Cmd. 3573. 

* Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa, 1931, H. of L. Papers and 
Bills (184), Vol. 1, Report, 31. 

5 Report of Mr. Ormsby-Gore on his visit to West Africa, 1926, Cmd. 2744. 
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Moyne in his recent Report ° both recommended an extended 
use of Native Councils in Kenya, and the turning over to them 
of a larger proportion of the money raised by native taxation, 
together with increasing responsibility for native educational, 
medical, sanitary, and agricultural services. 

In the Kenya Legislative Council, with its official majority, 
16,000 Europeans are represented by eleven elected members; 
29,000 Indians by five members; 12,000 Arabs by one; and 
2,900,000 Africans are represented by one European non-offi- 
cial member.’ Politically self-conscious, irked by crown colony 
status, and making effective use of weapons forged in the 
Thirteen American Colonies or in Canada before the conces- 
sion of responsible government, the white settlers have set 
themselves to the achievement of a number of political objec- 
tives. These may be enumerated in order of increasing com- 
prehensiveness as, (1) The recognition of their elected mem- 
bers as an acknowledged opposition, and not as merely an 
advisory group. (2) Control of finance, including the right 
to review expenditures in native areas. (3) Constitutional 
changes involving ultimately complete responsible govern- 
ment. (4) Closer political union with the other East African 
territories, involving ultimately the creation of a Dominion 
of East Africa. 

The Indians, also, have pressed for a Common Electoral Roll 
which would give them representation more in accordance 
with their numbers. Concurrently, the Europeans have vigor- 
ously urged the encouragement of white settlement, especially 
in the highlands of Kenya which they regard as white man’s 
country, a native policy which would ensure adequate sup- 
plies of cheap native labor, and government assistance in 
increasing production as a means toward greater economic 
prosperity. 

Underlying this program is the assumption that the Euro- 
pean settlers on the spot are better judges of what is necessary 


6 Report of the Financial Commission (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions in Kenya, 


1932, Cmd. 4093. 
7 The Dominions Office and Colonial Office List, 1933. 
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for the welfare of East Africa than the home government; 
and the essence of the present political controversy is less the 
question whether white shall dominate black, as in self-govern- 
ing South Africa, than whether ultimate control shall rest in 
a local legislative assembly, representative of the different 
racial groups and enjoying responsible government, or in an 
outside arbitral authority holding the scale even between dif- 
ferent communities. It is clear that, though arguments are 
adduced from the constitutional evolution of the dominions, 
responsible government is not the inevitable solution, in view 
of the great difference in numbers and cultural attainments of 
the different elements of the population. The British govern- 
ment, in accordance with its declared policy of trusteeship, and 
following the recommendation of the recent Joint Select Com- 
mittee, has taken the position that, while the ultimate objective 
should be “equal citizenship for all civilized men of whatever 
color,” ° responsible government on a basis of either white or 
black dominance is impracticable, and that the imperial 
government, acting through the secretary of state for the 
Colonies, must retain ultimate responsibility for some time to 
come. 

The question of a closer political union of the dependencies 
has also been decided in the negative by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, which represented both houses of parliament and all 
political parties, and heard evidence from all relevant quarters, 
including representatives of the African natives. The govern- 
ment is accepting their recommendation. One reason given by 
the Committee was the expense involved in a time of economic 
depression. Another was, to quote the report, “a very definite 
reluctance, expressed by the native witnesses from Tanganyika 
and Uganda, to be more intimately associated with Kenya as 
they know of it by hearsay today.” ® Instead, closer economic 
co-operation was recommended, particularly in the matter of 
transport, posts and telegraphs, customs duties and adminis- 


8H. of L. (184), 37. 
® Ibid., 14. 
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tration, law, defence, scientific and technical services; and 
the extended use of the Governors’ Conference as a means of 
ensuring continuous and effective co-operation was recom- 
mended, with the suggestion that it should develop a permanent 
secretariat. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned the question of closer 
political union appears to be closed; but hope is not dead in 
Kenya, and recently the issue has been raised again in the press 
as a result of what is regarded as a threat to the permanence 
of the Tanganyika mandate. Germany’s demand for colonies 
put forward at the World Economic Conference by Dr. 
Hugenberg, though later withdrawn, has caused uneasiness, 
as also the establishment in Tanganyika and South West Africa 
of storm troops and other Nazi organizations.*° This is inter- 
esting in view of the fact that the position of Tanganyika as a 
mandate has always been regarded as one of the obstacles in 
the way of closer union, the establishment of an autonomous 
dominion being regarded as tantamount to a change of man- 
datory. This view was vigorously expressed at the last session 
of the Mandates Commission (1933), and the activities of the 
Governors’ Conference, the establishment of a postal union 
and the co-ordination of other services were discussed and 
criticized with great frankness. Was it not a fair statement, 
asked one member, to say that when closer union in all its parts 
had thus been achieved, union as a whole would exist in fact 
though not in name. Despite the alertness of the commission, 
it is probably impossible at the present time to be dogmatic 
about the bearing of the mandate system on Britain’s imperial 
policies, in view of Japan’s determination to retain her man- 
dates while withdrawing from the League. 

2. LAND. It is impossible to overemphasize the importance 
of land to an agricultural and pastoral people, and the fate of 
the North American Indian, the Maori Wars of New Zealand, 
and the inadequate reserves and acute native problem of South 
Africa are standing warnings against short-sighted policies 
in East Africa. 


10 Fast African Standard, Weekly Edition, 29 July, 1932. 
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In Uganda and Tanganyika, where there is little white settle- 
ment, the natives may be said to have ample land for their 
needs. In Kenya, while reserves may be adequate for the pres- 
ent, though this is denied by some authorities,” the greatest 
danger lies in the fact that, despite the Native Lands Trust 
Ordinance of 1930, they are apparently not inviolable. The 
whole issue has been raised by the discovery of gold at Kaka- 
mega, in the Kavirondo Reserve, and public opinion has been 
considerably aroused by what is regarded as the flagrant be- 
trayal of a trust. 

The original ordinance was held to give security for all time 
to come, and provided that if land in native reserves had to 
be taken by government for such public purposes as roads, 
stations, and airdromes, compensation should be given in land, 
of equal area and as nearly as possible of equal value. It was 
also provided that native councils should be consulted. By the 
amendment to the ordinance, which received the royal assent 
on December 31, 1932, these provisions were swept away. 
“Temporary” excision from the reserves of land which govern- 
ment intends to lease to miners for prospecting was permitted 
if compensation were made in money rather than land. The 
natives were never satisfied regarding the alteration, and strong 
condemnation of the action both of the Kenya Legislative 
Council and of the Colonial Office has been voiced in the Brit- 
ish press. It has been pointed out that not only has a solemn 
pledge been repudiated, with resulting loss of confidence in 
British justice on the part of the natives, but that money com- 
pensation opens the door wider to the already insistent problem 
of the landless native. Though the Chief Native Commissioner 
assured the Kenya Legislative Council on May 9, 1933 ” that 
to date only one native had been disturbed, and that feeling 
between miners and natives was excellent, if this mining de- 
velopment proves to be really extensive, as seems probable 
from the report of Sir Albert Kitson and from recent produc- 
tion figures, much harm may yet be done. And the concern of 


11 Norman Leys, A Last Chance in Kenya (London, 1931). 
12 Fast African Standard, May 13, 1933. 
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Archdeacon Owen and others who have pleaded the native’s 
cause may merit more sympathetic consideration from the 
secretary of state for the Colonies than Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister’s remark in the House of Commons that, “The Arch- 
deacon . . . seems to have ample time to devote to matters 
which are only remotely connected with his spiritual charge.” “ 
It is to be hoped that the report of the Morris Carter Land 
Commission, not yet available, will contain valuable recom- 
mendations regarding the whole land problem. 

3. LaBor. Forced labor for private employers is not allowed 
in East Africa, but may still be used, without pay, for govern- 
mental purposes. It is not contrary to the International Con- 
vention on Forced or Compulsory Labor when it is part of the 
native’s normal civic obligation and regarded as equivalent to 
taxation. It was condemned, however, by the Joint Select 
Committee which stigmatized it as “no longer in accordance 
with the ideas of modern civilization,” * and it is likely to 
disappear. 

All other labor for Europeans, whether individuals or the 
government, is carried out under contract, the normal term 
being 180 days, and wages averaging (in 1931) eight to ten 
shillings for 30 days. The problem for the imperial trustee is 
to prevent any forcing of the native into white employment 
through inadequacy of reserves or heavy taxation. Both con- 
ditions have obtained in South Africa, Swaziland, and else- 
where with disastrous results, and there is no need to seek 
further for the demoralizing effects of detribalization and 
labor migration. Employers; however, are able to count on an 
equally powerful incentive in the desire of the native for the 
amenities of modern civilization. 

4. TAXATION. The valuable report of Lord Moyne on finan- 
cial questions in Kenya contains statements branded as untrue 
or exaggerated when made by Dr. Norman Leys or other well- 
known champions of native rights. The position is taken that 


13 Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 1932-33, Vol. 280, 1437. 
14H. of L. (184), 45. 
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higher taxation is necessary today; that higher taxation of 
natives is impossible owing to the disproportionately heavy 
burden of direct taxation which they already bear; that the 
hut and poll tax is already leading to overcrowding and in- 
sanitary conditions and lack of purchasing power; that the 
European population bears a lighter burden of direct taxation 
than in any civilized country. From various sources it may be 
gathered that the average native on the reserve pays about 24 
shillings in direct, and two shillings and six pence in indirect 
taxes, out of an income of less than £5 a year. The average 
European pays £3 in direct, and £33 in indirect taxes, out of 
an income averaging, according to Lord Delamere, £600. 
These figures are only approximate, but in any case, as a result 
of Lord Moyne’s report, the Colonial Office was prepared to 
introduce for the first time, through the Kenya Legislative 
Council, an income tax on Europeans. In consequence of vehe- 
ment protests from the white settlers and the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council, who contended that the root of the 
whole financial difficulty was governmental extravagance, 
alternative proposals were put forward and accepted. As a 
result the following taxes are now being collected from the 
European community: (1) a tax on imported packages; (2) 
a tax on passengers arriving in the colony; (3) a stamp tax 
(amended) ; (4) licenses for the practice of a wide variety of 
trades, professions, and occupations; (5) a graduated non- 
native poll tax. Despite the suspicion that the last named is 
virtually an income tax, the acceptance of the alternative pro- 
posals is being hailed as a victory over the Colonial Office and 
a step toward fiscal control, inasmuch as the settlers have been 
allowed to choose the form of tax which they must pay. The 
next step is held to be the right to review expenditures on native 
services. It is to be hoped that the establishment of a Native 
Betterment Fund, in accordance with Lord Moyne’s recom- 
mendation will forestall the obvious danger. 

5. EXPENDITURES ON SERVICES. Admitting the difficulty of 
determining what constitutes a fair return in services for tax- 
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ation collected, and the further difficulty in Kenya of appor- 
tioning expenditure between general services and those bene- 
fiting separate communities with different needs and standards 
of living, Lord Moyne’s report still furnishes some evidence of 
the distance to be travelled before the goal of just and equitable 
administration is reached. 

In the matter of roads and water supply, Lord Moyne con- © 
tends that without intentional unfairness these services benefit 
chiefly the Europeans. Agricultural subsidies are of greater 
assistance to the European farmers. The same is true of scien- 
tific research services and agricultural education. 

The inadequacy of native medical services may be judged 
from the following alarming results of recent economies.” (1) 
The total abolition of the medical inspection service for schools. 
(2) The withdrawal of the only doctor on the Masai reserve, 
having a population of 50,000. (3) The withdrawal of all but 
one doctor from Central Kavirondo, with a population of 
343,000. (4) The curtailment of expenditures on very necessary 
health propaganda from £3,000 in 1929 to £60 in 1932. These 
cuts, it is stated, are almost wholly at the expense of native 
services. 

Large increases have been made in recent years in expendi- 
tures on education in all the East African Dependencies, but 
the native demand for educational opportunities has far ex- 
ceeded the funds and facilities available. One investigator has 
estimated *° that in 1929 every sixth child was receiving some 
education provided by government or voluntary agencies. 
Julian Huxley declared after his educational survey that only 
ten per cent of native children got any education at all, and 
only two or three per cent any worth the name.’ Education is 
probably the African’s greatest need, and though much fine 
work has been done in mission and government schools much 
more remains to be done. Education of an exclusively academic 


15 Cmd. 4093, 33- 
16 Rennie Smith, “Education in British Africa,” in Journal of the African Society, 


January, April, July, 1932. 
17 Julian Huxley, Africa View (London, 1931), 391. 
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character or intended primarily to fit for white employment 
must be avoided. “Fit the African for a useful and richer life 
under African conditions. Teach him to be a good African and 
not a poor European,” was the burden of the Phelps-Stokes 
Report on Education in East Africa. 

Even if the responsibilities of trusteeship were taken more 
seriously than at present, money for all these services will 
probably not be forthcoming until there is an improvement in 
the general economic condition of East Africa. It is partly as 
a means to this end that white settlement and closer union are 
being advocated. There is at present also a great drive for 
increased production, including native production, which has 
had for one of its results a tentative, but long overdue, removal 
of the prohibition of native coffee growing in Kenya.** 

But production without markets is useless, and while local 
consumption will increase with the growth of population and 
a rise in the standard of living of the native peoples, a larger 
export trade is also necessary. The prerequisites for this are 
either freer world trade or freer trade within the Empire. 
Tariffs and economic nationalism are, at the moment, making 
the former difficult, though figures for the last few months are 
slightly more encouraging. The same is true to some extent of 
empire trade, but the greater danger is that, in this day of 
economic warfare, the markets, and the resources of Africa, 
human as well as material, will be exploited, and that the con- 
ception of trusteeship will be forced to take second place. The 
self-governing dominions can look after their own interests, 
as evidenced by the Ottawa agreements, but the dependent 
empire is, as the phrase suggests, dependent upon the good 
faith of the Colonial Office and the British people. 

Though Empire Free Trade, as advocated by Lord Bea- 
verbrook and other militant imperialists, is impossible under 
present conditions, any important regrouping of world powers 
which resulted in greater Empire solidarity would undoubt- 





18H. Wolf, Acting Director of Agriculture, to the Kenya Coffee Conference, East 
African Standard, 4 November, 1933. 
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edly involve an intensified exploitation of colonial resources. 
Even in the natural course of economic development this is 
likely to take place. If Great Britain follows the line of least 
resistance, as she has done often enough in the past, and allows 
her policy to be influenced by active groups seeking special 
concessions for their own interests, she will not only be aban- 
doning her policy of trusteeship — repudiating one half of her 
dual mandate in favor of the other — but will be helping to 
create a civilization in Africa entirely out of keeping with her 
own traditions. 

At this most critical time in the history of Africa, when its 
future may be wrecked by exploitation, or assured by oppor- 
tunity for healthy development, Great Britain has the great 
chance of helping to build in Africa a real civilization for 
Africans, based upon local conditions, indigenous institutions 
and native co-operation, but incorporating what is best in 
western culture. In discharging this responsibility she must 
avail herself, as she is beginning to do, of the knowledge of 
primitive peoples and institutions supplied by anthropology, 
and of the valuable results of investigations carried out under 
the auspices of such organizations as the Phelps-Stokes Trust, 
the Carnegie Corporation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The present five year plan of research under the direction of 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures *® promises important results. By himself the African is 
in no position to withstand the force of economic imperialism 
or the disintegrating influence of white civilization. The pres- 
ent declared policy of Great Britain is one intended to help him 
make the transition from barbarism to civilization as safely 
as possible. It is, perhaps, the expectation of effective native 
co-operation which distinguishes the modern position from the 
more paternalistic one of Lord Cromer. “It is essential,” said 
Cromer, “that each special issue should be decided mainly 
with reference to what, by the light of Western knowledge and 


19 Africa (Journal of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures), 
January, 1932. 
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experience tempered by local considerations, we conscien- 
tiously think is best for the subject race, without reference to 
any real or supposed advantage that may accrue to England 
as a nation, or — as is more frequently the case — to the special 
interests represented by some one or more influential classes of 
Englishmen.” ” That trusteeship and not exploitation will hold 
the field in Africa it is not possible to say. Policies and prin- 
ciples are one thing, and practice is another. The real need is 
not knowledge but desire, so that, in the end, the problem of 
the Dual Mandate, like many other issues, is a moral one. 


ALBERT COLBY COOKE 
University of British Columbia 





20 Marquess of Zetland, Life of Lord Cromer (London, 1932), 349. 
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The Principles and Organization of British 
Native Rule in Tropical Africa’ 


T. Walter Wallbank 


The old colonial empire of Great Britain reached its apogee 
in 1776 to be split asunder by a white colonists’ revolt against 
the vexatious mercantilistic policy of the mother country. This 
catastrophe, however, regrettable as it was for Englishmen, 
profoundly influenced subsequent British policy towards em- 
igrant sons and daughters and ultimately made possible the 
present British Commonwealth of Nations. The World War 
saw another British Empire come to an end. This second em- 
pire, while conceding self-determination to white settlers in 
temperate zones, professed to be satisfied with the rdle of benev- 
olent yet despotic overlord for the teeming millions of natives 
in Britain’s tropical dependencies. In these areas, paternalistic 
government guaranteed law, order, and an increasing measure 
of material well-being, but little heed was given to the political 
aspirations of the native peoples. British officials, diligent and 
in the main conscientious agents of the “white man’s burden,” 
performed an incorruptible service, but there was too much 
emphasis upon efficiency in government and not enough regard 
for training in the art of political responsibility.” 

This traditional native policy, so characteristic of the second 
empire, and best exemplified in India, is now thoroughly dis- 
credited. The plain lesson of colonial government in the tropics 
is that good government is no substitute for self-government;* 


1 Acknowledgment is made of the valuable government memoranda on British native 
rule in Africa generously supplied the author by Sir Donald Cameron, Governor of 
Nigeria. 

2 Sir Charles Orr, “Imperial and Colonial Policy,” in United Empire (London, No- 
vember, 1933), XXIV, 625-6. . 

8 The resident of the British Cameroons comments on this fact: “All races prefer 
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and that imperial trusteeship cannot remain content with ma- 
terial accomplishments but must also “. . . be conceived as. a 
process of developing liberty.” “ This is a truth which Great 
Britain now fully realizes and one which the United States, 
with its experience in the Philippine Islands, can also appre- 
ciate. Judged by the trend of events in our modern democracies, 
however, one is inclined to note parenthetically that the naive 
and idealistic enthusiasm of all subject peoples for self-gov- 
ernment, once achieved, may be rudely dampened by the reali- 
zation that this form of government does not necessarily 
guarantee a perfect solution for all peoples’ problems. 

However this may be, the fires of nationalism and the mur- 
murs of discontent kindled by the emphasis placed upon self- 
determination during the late World War, face an harassed 
Britain in her empire at every turn.’ Just as the American 
Revolution led to a reorientation in imperial policy in the 
nineteenth century as regards the white colonies, so the unrest 
of Britain’s native peoples, which has been so augmented since 
1918, demands a new departure in imperial policy in the 
tropics. This is the challenge of what we may refer to as the 
third British Empire.° 

It is too late to rectify past mistakes in Indian native policy. 
Concessions have been withheld too long and in this great 
dependency the British may temporize or perhaps direct, but 
they can no longer control the march of events. It is not too 


local self-rule, relatively inefficient though it may be, to direct alien rule however 
just and beneficent.” Annual Report for the British Cameroons for 1924 (London, 
1925), 26. 

4 Alfred Zimmern, The Third British Empire (New York, 1926), 13. 

5 That nationalism and unrest, since the World War, have not been confined only 
to India and Palestine but have confronted Great Britain in Ceylon, Cyprus, Malta, 
Kenya, and the West Indies is attested by reference to the following documents: Re- 
port of the Special Commission on the Ceylon Constitution, Cmd. 3131 (London, 1928) ; 
Disturbance in Cyprus, Cmd. 4045 (London, 1932); Report of the Malta Royal Com- 
mission, Cmd. 3993 (London, 1932) ; Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the 
Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa, Cmd. 3234 (London, 1929); and Report 
by the Hon. E. F. L. Wood on his Visit to the West Indies and British Guiana, Cmd. 
1679 (London, 1922). 


®The conception of three British empires was suggested by Professor Zimmern’s 
excellent treatise, of. cit. 
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late, however, in tropical East and West Africa where Great 
Britain controls the destinies of some thirty-five million natives 
in an area covering approximately 1,552,000 square miles.’ 
In these territories, particularly in Nigeria and Tanganyika, 
a momentous experiment in native rule designed to obviate 
past errors is being carried out. This system, known as “Indirect 
Rule,” is regarded as one of the most significant and promising - 
aspects of contemporary colonial administration. Concerning 
its importance, Julian Huxley writes: “This is a peculiarly 
British contribution to colonial administration;” * and com- 
menting on Indirect Rule in Nigeria, Professor Buell asserts: 


I am convinced that, just as England gave to the world the parliamentary 
system of government, so Nigeria will show to the colonial world that it is 
possible to reconcile the principles of self-determination with both the inter- 
ests of the native population and the demands of the white race.® 


The old native policy destroyed the institutions and tra- 
ditions of the subject people and superimposed on the ruins 
an alien governmental structure largely in the hands of Euro- 
pean officials. An essential feature of the system was the utiliza- 
tion of Direct Rule by which the central government, through 
its white district officers, administered the natives, collected 
taxes, tried all cases brought to court, and provided and con- 
trolled educational institutions and all other economic and 
social agencies. The relatively few native officials were selected 
and paid by the central government and, in the main, these 
village headmen were regarded by the other natives as nothing 
more than tools of a remote and despotic power.”® 

Indirect Rule, on the other hand, is founded on the belief 
“that every system of government, if it is to be permanent and 
progressive, must have its roots in the framework of indigenous 
society.” “* This type of rule does not attempt to transform the 


7 The Dominions Office and Colonial Office List (London, 1931), xciii. 

8 Julian Huxley, “Principles of Indirect Rule in African Administration,” in Nine- 
teenth Century (London, December, 1930), Cvml, 753. 

® Raymond L. Buell, “Chieftains Enthroned,” in Asia (New York, 1928), xxvitt, 76. 

10 Principles of Native Administration and their Application: Tanganyika Native 
Administration Memoranda, No. I (Dar Es Salaam, 1930), 5. 

11 Annual Report for the British Cameroons, 1924 (London, 1925), 214. 
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native into an Englishman; it does not try to establish western 
political usages; and it does not supplant native rulers with a 
large army of white officers frequently careless or ignorant of 
native customs and susceptibilities.” Indirect Rule creates a 
system whereby the government, retaining ultimate power, 
rules through native tribal authority ; it stamps out vicious and 
inhuman practices but preserves the best elements in native 
society. [hese principles have been given classic expression in 
the words of a former lieutenant-governor of Northern Ni- 
geria: 


By Indirect Rule, I mean a system of administration which leaves in exist- 
ence the administrative machinery which had been created by the natives 
themselves; which recognizes the existence of Emirs, Chiefs and Native 
Councils, native Courts . . . as real living forces, and not as curious and 
interesting pageantry; by which European influence is brought to bear on 
the native indirectly, through his chiefs . . . and by which the European 
keeps himself a good deal in the background, and leaves the mass of native 
individuals to understand that the orders which come to them emanate from 
their own Chief rather than from the all-pervading white man. The under- 
lying policy of this system is to assist the native to develop that civilization 
which he can himself evolve.1® 


The final point to be emphasized, in discussing the principles 
of Indirect Rule, is that it frankly recognizes that the ultimate 
objective is self-government, not the indefinite tutelage of the 
natives. Sir Donald Cameron, governor of Nigeria, recently 
declared: “My conception is that in Nigeria . . . our duty is 
gradually to train the people so that - whatever may be the 
generations or even centuries that it will take — they may ulti- 
mately be able to ‘stand by themselves.’ ” ** 

These principles were first given a trial when Sir Frederick, 
now Lord, Lugard completed the pacification of Northern 
Nigeria in 1903." This British administrator realized that the 


12 Tanganyika Memoranda, op. cit., 4. 

18C. L. Temple, Native Races and Their Rulers (Cape Town, 1918), 30. 

14 Address by the Governor, Sir Donald Cameron, Legislative Council Papers (Lagos, 
Nigeria, 1933), 9. 

15 Report by Sir F. D. Lugard on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, and Administration, 1912-19, Cmd. 468 (London, 1920), 3-8. 
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majority of the natives in this area, numbering over nine mil- 
lion, had reached a high level of economic and political ad- 
vancement and, in particular, that the large Mohammedan 
emirates though at that time decadent and corrupt, offered an 
institutional nucleus for the British to rule through indigenous 
tribal forms.*® 

Under the guiding hand of Lord Lugard and his enthusiastic 
successors — notably Sir Hugh Clifford and Sir Donald Cam- 
eron — an interesting, albeit complex, administrative structure 
has been developed in Northern Nigeria. The country is di- 
vided into administrative areas termed provinces. The senior 
British official of this jurisdiction is the resident, a most im- 
portant figure, for he is responsible for the supervision and 
guidance of the emirs or chiefs and their miniature tribal states 
called “Native Administrations.” The resident administers the 
native people in his province through the medium of their 
rulers;*‘ and particular care is taken not to interfere w:th the 
tribal authorities in such a way as would lower their prestige 
in the eyes of their subjects.** Thus the orders of the govern- 
ment are not conveyed to the people directly but always 
emanate from the chiefs. “A political officer,” writes Lugard, 
“would consider it as irregular to issue direct orders to an 
individual native, or even to a village head, as a General com- 
manding a division would to a private soldier, except through 
his commanding officer.” ” 

The emir, or other native ruler, is generally assisted by a 
judicial council and has his own native treasury.” In all ad- 
vanced native states in Nigeria there is also a highly developed 
system of native courts based on Moslem law with the council 
or court of the emir fulfilling the rdle of supreme court. The 


16 Richard Oakley, “Native Administration in Nigeria,” in Crown Colonist (London, 
October, 1932), I, 172. 

11 Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings, Imperial Conference, 1926, Cmd. 
2769 (London, 1927), 124. 

18 Tanganyika Memoranda, op. cit., 18. 

19 Cmd. 468, op. cit., 14. 

20 Lord Lugard maintains that the native treasury is the keystone of Indirect Rule; 
see The Dual Mandate In British Tropical Africa (London, 1929), 201 ef seq. 
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agents of the resident, the British district officers, co-operate 
with the emir’s headmen and supervise their work, but import- 
ant orders must be taken by British officers to the resident who, 
if the matter is approved, passes it on to the emir from whom 
the necessary orders are conveyed to the native headmen. The 
British officials in a province seldom remain in any one locality 
for long but are continually watching, supervising, and report- 
ing the activities of the emir’s subordinates to the resident. 

In this rather complex administrative structure, three basic 
elements ex:st. The first is that there must be a “Native Author- 
ity,” a paramount chief duly recognized by the British govern- 
ment and invested with stipulated powers.” The chief is ex- 
pected to maintain order and may compel a native to appear 
before his court and may also issue orders on certain subjects 
so long as they are not inconsistent with existing colonial 
statutes. At the outset of British control in Nigeria, by exhibit- 
ing due regard for tribal etiquette and ceremony, special pre- 
cautions were taken not to offend the delicate sensibilities of 
the Moslem chiefs. The installation of a native chief is made 
the occasion for an impressive ceremony, a vast multitude of 
natives attend and the chief is presented with the insignia of 
his office, a staff, and a parchment setting forth his powers, 
which convey to the natives the idea that the chief has been 
given his power by the British suzerain who will support him 
in its legitimate exercise.” 

The second basic element in Nigerian administration is the 
native treasury.” A direct tax is assessed by white officers and 
the collection is carried out by native officials.* Half of the 


21 Address by Sir Donald Cameron, op. cit., 8-9. 

22 Report by W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore on West Africa, Cmd. 2744 (London, 1926), 17. 
The emirs command great respect in the Moslem world, one—the Emir of Sokoto—is 
primus inter pares among Nigerian emirs and, with the abolition of the sultanate in 
Turkey, “. . . is the only potentate in the world who shares with the Sultan of Morocco 
such lingering traditions of the ancient Caliphs of Bagdad and Cordova as are still 
associated with the title. . . Commander of the Faithful.” S. J. Hogben, The Muham- 
medan Emirates of Nigeria (London, 1930), 165. 

28 Native Treasuries, Tanganyika Native Administration Memoranda, No. III (Dar 
Es Salaam, 1930), 1. 


24French native administration appears to be moving in the direction of Indirect 
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gross sum collected is sent to the British treasury, located at 
the colonial capital, Lagos, while the other half is retained 
in the native treasury.” Its independence from British control 
varies from emirate to emirate depending upon the degree of 
advancement of the native state. In general, all treasuries are 
subject to audit by the British resident, the annual estimates 
must be presented to the governor for approval, and in the 
expenditure of native funds for the construction of public 
works, European experts — such as engineers and architects — 
exercise a guiding control. Native treasuries are encouraged 
to place their funds in a European bank, if available, and all 
checks issued by the native treasurer must be signed by the chief 
and countersigned by the district officer.” 

The third essential feature of Indirect Rule is the crea- 
tion, whenever possible, of courts of justice administered by 
the native elders. In fact the establishment of such native tribu- 
nals may be said to constitute a corner-stone of the Nigerian 
native policy.” Under the system of direct native rule an over- 
worked white officer, ignorant of the native codes and customs 
of justice, endeavors to settle the legal problems of thousands 
of natives. In such a situation, only a fraction of the cases for 
adjudication reach him. This condition can only result in one 
of two practices, either there is an increase in the use of violence 
by the natives in settling their differences or the old tribal 
codes, although not recognized by the white man, are utilized 
secretly by the natives. Indirect Rule recognizes that both these 
results are objectionable and consequently under this form of 
native rule: 


Not only are the native courts recognized, but they are recognized as the 


Rule but, as yet, the financial powers of the natives are very limited when compared 
to those enjoyed by the Nigerian emirs. See E. J. Arnett, “Native Administration in 
West Africa,” in Journal of the African Society (London, July, 1933), xxx, 246. 

25 The actual revenue for 1929-30 of all the Nigerian Native Administrations 
amounted to £1,754,642. Nigerian Annual Report for 1930 (London, 1931), 4-5. 

26 The same procedure is followed in Tanganyika, see Tanganyika Memoranda, 
No. III, op. cit., 4-5. 

27 Native Courts, Tanganyika Native Administration Memoranda, No. II (Dar 
Es Salaam), 1. 
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mouthpieces of local law and custom, only to be interfered with or modified 
if they conflict with certain fundamentals of white justice. As time goes on 


the local codes will be blended into one. The objective is the creation of one 
autochonous legal system.”® 


Since the British occupation of Nigeria, the number of native 
courts has greatly increased and the quality of their work 
progressively improved.” The Moslem courts administer the 
Koranic law while in pagan communities the judges utilize the 
local tribal codes. In the highest Moslem courts, the emir pre- 
sides but in all others the presiding magistrate is the alkali, a 
professional judge noted for his legal erudition, usually as- 
sisted by two or more subordinates.” 

While possessing a large measure of independence which 
the English officers scrupulously respect, these native tribunals 
are seldom able to render unjust decisions or practice bribery. 
In Nigeria, a unique judicial structure has been evolved which 
permits the native courts to function as independent units in 
the legal system, subject to the supervision of British officials; 
and just as soon as any miscarriage of justice is suspected the 
machinery exists by which the matter is transferred from native 
to British hands.” The key figure in this system is the British 
resident, the ranking political officer in a Nigerian province. 
It is he who establishes all native courts by warrant which 
defines their powers and constitutes their members. The resi- 
dent, in the last analysis, has complete control over the activities 
of the native courts and at all times has access to their records, 
and may reduce or suspend their sentences.” In addition to 


28 Julian S. Huxley, of. cit., 757. 


29In 1915, there were 338 Courts in Northern Nigeria adjudicating 50,061 cases; 
in 1921 the Courts had increased in number to 492 and the cases tried to 160,000. Cmd. 
2744, op. cit., 113. 

80 Major Ormsby-Gore reported to the Colonial Office: “I attended the Alkali’s court 
in Kano and was much struck by the dignity and despatch of the proceedings. Any 
attempt to supersede this system . . . by English courts with English trained lawyers 
would provoke the most widespread indignation and resistance, and I would strongly 
oppose any such change.” Cmd. 2744, of. cit., 16. 

81 [bid., 113. 


82 On the general subject of native courts, consult Lord Lugard, of. cit., 536-69; and 
The Nigerian Handbook (Lagos, 1929), 172-9. 
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these safeguards which have been created by the British and 
which, it should be noted, are only resorted to as a last extremity, 
there exists another agency that exercises concurrent juris- 
diction with the widespread system of native courts. This is 
the British resident in his role as a judicial, not an executive 
officer. He is the judge of the European provincial court which 
tries all cases transferred from the native courts and in certain 
instances adjudicates cases which, because of their seriousness, 
have been brought directly to the provincial tribunal.” 

Native courts, together with the other basic elements of Indi- 
rect Rule—native authorities and native treasuries, have not only 
been established in Northern and Southern Nigeria; but this 
form of native rule is steadily expanding into other British 
colonies, particularly in British Tropical Africa.” It has been 
introduced with conspicuous success in the mandated territory 
of the British Cameroons, and is the official policy of the gov- 
ernment of the Gold Coast. The introduction of Indirect Rule 
in the Cameroons is especially significant. Under the system 
of Direct Rule utilized by the pre-war German administration, 
tribal institutions and local self-government had almost dis- 
appeared. The British officials, however, administering the 
territory as a Mandate, decided to endeavor to recreate the 
shattered tribal institutions as channels through which the 
people could be administered indirectly. This undertaking has 
proved remarkably successful and regarding the process fol- 
lowed in the Cameroons an official report states: 


Thus the inauguration of Native Administrations . . . involves the resus- 
citation of the indigenous form of government, the consolidation of tribal 
units, the selection of the rightful tribal or clan chief . . . or in other cases 


the re-establishment of the cian council together with the definition of the 


83 The so-called Nigerian provincial court system has been discussed widely; sce 
John H. Harris, “British Justice and the Native Races,” in Contemporary Review 
(London, 1924), Cxxtl, 443-48; Temple, of. cit., 183-95; and Cmd. 468, of. cit., 80-82. 

34 Indirect Rule, in the strict sense, only exists in British Tropical Africa. The nearest 
approach to the Nigerian model, in other parts of the empire, is found in the Native 
States of India and the Protected States of British Malaya. See W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, 
Report on Malaya, Ceylon, and Java (London, 1928), 17-18. 
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jurisdiction and powers of the chief or council and their responsibility to 
the Divisional Officer; the latter then acts as the adviser of such chiefs or 
councils educating and controlling them, keeping his finger on the pulse of 


native life and guiding the people through their own channels into the paths 
of progress.*5 


Indirect Rule, until 1925, had made comparatively little 
progress in the British dependencies of East Africa. Unlike the 
British colonies on the West Coast which are exclusively a 
black man’s country, the East African colonies — particularly 
in Kenya — contain a large community of white settlers which 
is all too prone to exploit native labor and is continually agi- 
tating the Colonial Office for a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment.**° Such circumstances do not constitute a healthy environ- 
ment in which Indirect Rule can thrive. The trend, in many 
localities, has been in the opposite direction; and with the 
exception of the native kingdom of Buganda, in the Uganda 
Protectorate, the prestige of the Chiefs has sadly disintegrated, 
the natives have been de-tribalized, and native policy has, in 
the main, followed the traditional lines of Direct Rule.” 

In spite of many obstacles, however, the British government 
has within the past decade increasingly declared its official 
policy to be the strengthening and the resuscitating of indigen- 
ous tribal authority and the delegating of political responsi- 
bility to the natives.** The following declaration, taken from 
the British East African White Paper of 1927, is indicative 
of this policy: 


Every year we are providing more educational facilities for the natives,®® and 
although in some places it may be many years before the native can take a 
direct part in the central Legislature, his place in the body politic must 
be provided for, and steps taken to create the machinery whereby native 


85 Annual Report on the British Sphere of the Cameroons for 1922 (London, 1923), 49. 

86 Raymond L. Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (New York, 1928), 1, 258-424. 

87 Report of the East Africa Commission, Cmd. 2387 (London, 1925), 47. 

88 Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa, Cmd. 3573 (London, 1930), 6-7; 
and Report of the Joint Committee on Closer Union in East Africa (London, 1931), 1, s. 

89 A marked advance in native education has taken place within the past decade. 
See T. Walter Wallbank, “The Educational Renaissance in British Tropical Africa,” 
in Journal of Negro Education (Washington, D.C., January, 1934), 105-122. 
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self-government, at first purely local, and later over larger areas, can be 
developed.*® 


In keeping with this pronouncement, native councils have 
been established in Kenya; but the most encouraging illustra- 
tion of the development of native self-government is seen in 
the mandated territory of Tanganyika. Here the tribal institu- 
tions were much inferior to those existing in Nigeria but 
nothing daunted, upon being made Governor in 1925, Sir Don- 
ald Cameron schooled by sixteen years of Nigerian service in 
the “Lugardian” native philosophy resolutely introduced the 
machinery of Indirect Rule.** The subsequent success attend- 
ing Sir Donald’s action is particularly significant. It indicates, 
as does the experiment in the Cameroons, that Indirect Rule 
can function among relatively backward tribes and speaks well 
for the ultimate extension of the new native policy. 

It will be appropriate to conclude this discussion with a 
brief evaluation of Indirect Rule. At the outset, the investigator 
finds that there is a small but vociferous school of colonial 
administrators which severely condemns this method of native 
rule. These critics characterize it as a system in which: 


...a subsidized ruler, too frequently a picturesque antiquity, dances to the 
piping of three or four young gentlemen who cannot, by a hard fate, be county 
squires in England, but are fascinated by the idea of playing a similar role 
in the Sahara.*? 


This school of critics maintains that such a policy holds the 
natives in a feudal state,** that it puts them at the mercy of 
unscrupulous chiefs, that natives at the present time are not 
capable of administering their own affairs, and finally, that 
Direct Rule is much more efficient.“ 


40 Future Policy in Regard to Eastern Africa, Cmd. 2904 (London, 1927), 5. 

41 Tanganyika Annual Report for 1926 (London, 1927), 7. 

42 “Indirect Rule and Its Bearing on Educational Development,” in Oversea Educa- 
tion (London, January, 1933), Iv, 82. 

43 See Address by Sir Donald Cameron, op. cit., 16-17; and Major A. Church, East 
Africa, A New Dominion (London, 1927), 117. 

44 Lord Raglan, “Indirect Rule is Wrong in Principle and Practice,” in West African 
Review (London, October, 1932), Il, 20, 24-26. 
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In answer to the assertion that the natives are kept in a feudal 
state, it is only fair to point out that the British do not regard 
the native structure as sacrosanct; that, although indigenous, 
and therefore often primitive, usages are appropriated for 
Indirect Rule, at no time does the process of education and re- 
adaption cease. A Nigerian correspondent writing in the 
London Times declares: 


By constant contact, by persuasion, instruction, admonition, and a process 
of peaceful penetration of the intellect, the task of political enlightenment 
is ceaselessly pursued. Thus part of our avowed task is to alter the whole 
native standard of political responsibility, integrity, and justice.*® 


The criticism which maintains that the natives are forcibly 
bound to obey a tyrannical chief hardly appears tenable. There 
are many instances of native chiefs being deprived of their 
authority by the British officials because of misconduct in office. 
Perhaps the loudest chorus of denunciation has been raised 
over the ability of the native to rule himself. It is true that 
abuses have been uncovered by the British administrators; but 
such cases of bribery and misappropriation of funds appear to 
be decreasing and, as far as the American critic is concerned, 
the verdict based perhaps on an understanding of our own 
political problems, might well be that such failures of a primi- 
tive people in the most complex of human arts — self-govern- 
ment — should not be regarded as an indictment of the system. 
Sir Donald Cameron observes: 


It must be kept in mind in this connexion, however, that there is sometimes 
a temptation to look for too high a standard in a native chief. The centuries 
which lie between ourselves and the native in point of development cannot 
be bridged in a generation or two.*¢ 


Direct Rule, at the outset, may be the most efficient type of 
native administration; but it ignores entirely the long point of 
view, for no system which is based upon autocratic rule, how- 
ever efficient, can indefinitely endure. It would be the path of 


45 “Among the Emirs,” in London Times, October 30, 1928. 
46 Tanganyika Memoranda, No. I, op. cit., 22-23. 
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least resistance for British officials to rule the natives them- 
selves. But such a course is based upon a philosophy of com- 
pulsion and has no other end than the perpetuation of the status 
quo. The most striking example of this point is the present 
situation in India. There is little question that the system of 
government in this vast dependency was efficient; but it ne- 
glected to encourage adequately indigenous political forms 
as constantly expanding instruments of self-government for 
the masses.** When the inevitable arrived and India demanded 
a measure of self-rule, the only basis through which to work 
was an alien structure, understood only by the small group of 
Indian intelligentsia, and utterly beyond the comprehension of 
the masses. 

However disquieting the intermittent revelation of failure 
on the part of the native authorities working under Indirect 
Rule may be, its protagonists believe that this type of rule is 
based upon a forward looking philosophy. Its aim is to work 
through forms and institutions which are cherished and under- 
stood by the natives; its spirit is educative, giving the African 
certain spheres of administrative freedom, prohibiting cruel . 
practices, and through friendly guidance, constantly endeavor- 
ing to raise the political capacity of the natives to higher levels. 
As A. C. G. Hastings, a former British officer in Nigeria, 
states: ““The rule is there, of course it must be, but it is the rule 
that educates, not tramples down or scourges the governed.” “ 

It is reasonable to believe that Indirect Rule constitutes a 
most valuable instrument in mitigating inter-racial friction in 
the tropics and represents one of the most valuable agencies 
in aiding primitive peoples, with the least possible shock, 
to bridge the gap between their old tribal life and the complex 
civilization of the West. One should expect much from Indirect 
Rule in the future. Just how much will depend upon what 
answers are given to the following questions: Will this form of 


47T. Walter Wallbank, “The Present Crisis in India: The Lesson of Direct and 
Indirect Native Rule,” in World Affairs Interpreter (Los Angeles, October, 1933); 
IV, 241-55. 

48 A. C. G. Hastings, Nigerian Days (London, 1930), 97. 
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rule be able to prevent the development of such an impasse 
as now exists in British India; and will Great Britain hold true 
to the fundamental implications of Indirect Rule by relinquish- 
ing its overlordship when the natives have indubitably demon- 
strated their capacity for self-government? As the future 
frequently deals unkindly with those who rudely seek to pene- 
trate her mysterious precincts, the answers to these questions 
must be left where they rightly belong — in the yet unturned 
pages of Britain’s imperial history. 
T. WALTER WALLBANK 
Santa Monica Junior College 











The British Commonwealth and the 
Collective System 


Walter N. Sage 


In a session devoted to the British Empire, in which British 
policy towards native races and questions of early settlements 
in the overseas dominions have been discussed, a place may 
perhaps be found for a short discussion of a phase of the 
most pressing problem in the world today, the preservation 
of peace among nations. The wide-flung British Empire has 
a very special interest in this problem. Although it is impos- 
sible to make a distinction between a “peace world” and a “war 
world,” it is possible to differentiate between a world in which 
the vast majority of nations is attempting to maintain peace 
by means of collective agreements, and a world in which the 
nations are proceeding individually or in small groups to 
achieve this purpose and are forming defensive and offensive 
alliances. Since 1919 the tendency has been towards closer 
international co-operation for the preservation of peace. But 
there has been a counter tendency towards economic national- 
ism, which if pursued to the uttermost would produce not 
only economic conflicts but even military operations between 
nations. 

The Balfour Report has told us that the British Empire 
“defies classification and bears no real resemblance to any 
other political organization which now exists or has ever yet 
been tried.” * While this is true, a real distinction can be drawn 
between the British Commonwealth and the Dependent Em- 
pire. Both are parts of the British Empire but the members 
of the British Commonwealth are autonomous and enjoy equal- 


1 Imperial Conference, 1926, Summary of Proceedings (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1926), 12. 
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ity of status whereas the Dependent Empire, as the phrase 
implies, is still in tutelage. India, although not yet a dominion 
in the fullest sense of the word, is classed as a member of the 
British Commonwealth. Since the issuing of the Balfour Re- 
port in 1926 and the passing of the Statute of Westminster in 


1931, Great Britain and the dominions are absolutely “equal 


in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs.” * But in the Balfour 
Report equality of status is coupled with a “common allegiance 
to the Crown” and association “‘as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” It is not purposed here to dis- 
cuss the present constitutional arrangements of the British 
Commonwealth and to decide whether the Crown is one and 
indivisible or whether there is one king or six. These problems 
may be left to the constitutional lawyers or to the lion and the 
unicorn to settle. What is important is that the self-governing 
dominions are no longer subordinate to Downing Street and 
that Great Britain, by placing herself on an equality with the 
daughter states has, apparently, thereby achieved dominion 
status. 

As a result of the new status of the dominions, questions 
of foreign policy affecting the British Commonwealth can 
no longer be settled by the British Foreign Office. There must 
be consultation between the various members of the common- 
wealth. Since 1919 the tendency has been for some of the 
dominions to work out foreign policies for themselves. Per- 
haps it would be more exact to state that since the war each 
dominion has had control of its external relations and that 
departments of external affairs have been set up in the various 


2 Ibid. Not all the dominions have passed the Statute of Westminster. Australia 
and New Zealand have not so far seen the necessity. An Australian professor who 
attended the British Commonwealth Relations Conference in Toronto in a newspaper 
interview humorously referred to the Statute of Westminster as “Canada’s marriage 
lines—her certificate of respectibility in the eyes of the United States.” (cf. Gathorne- 
Hardy ~“The British Commonwealth Relations Conference,” in International Affairs, 
November-December, 1933), 766. 

The distinction here drawn between the British Empire and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is by no means universally followed. The terms are often used as 
synonyms. 
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dominion capitals. Canada, South Africa and the Irish Free 
State have appointed ministers to certain foreign countries, 
Australia and New Zealand have been satisfied to allow the 
British diplomats to look after their interests abroad, but have 
sent resident ministers or liaison officers to London. Great 
Britain has in return sent High Commissioners to Canada and, 
apparently, also to South Africa, although some uncertainty 
exists on this point since the governor-general is also high 
commissioner for native affairs in South Africa, but so far 
there has been no exchange of high commissioners between the 
various overseas dominions. British Commonwealth foreign 
policy is today no simple matter which can be formulated 
behind closed doors in Downing Street — (for a matter of fact 
is was never so simple as that) — but is highly complex. Any 
commonwealth foreign policy must be the result of consulta- 
tion. 

Recently a body of unofficial delegates representing the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, 
and South Africa met in Toronto to consider certain phases 
of British Commonwealth relations.* Two of the chief items 
of the agenda were “The Principles of Co-operation in Foreign 
Policy” and “Machinery required for co-operation in Foreign 
Policy.” The first of these was discussed in what was termed 
Commission I, under the chairmanship of Lord Cecil. The 
discussion had hardly commenced when it was evident that 
there were distinct lines of cleavage among the delegates. 
Nearly all the delegation contained both conservatives and 
radicals. From the welter of conflicting opinions two points 
of view arose. The first, championed by the Australians, New 


8 The British Commonwealth Relations Conference met at Hart House, Toronto 
University, September 11-21, 1933. The Honorable Newton Wesley Rowell, chairman 
of the Canadian group, was elected Conference chairman. The United Kingdom dele- 
gation was headed by Lord Cecil, with Sir Herbert Samuel as Vice-chairman, the 
Australian by Professor Charteris, the New Zealand by the Honorable Downie Stewart, 
the Indian by the Diwan Bahadur Ramaswani Mudaliar, and the South African by 
Senator Malan. The delegation from the Irish Free State was prevented at the last 
moment from attending. The proceedings of the Conference edited by Professor Arnold 
J. Toynbee has recently been published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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Zealanders and by some of the British delegation, favoured 
a common foreign policy for the British Commonwealth. The 
second, supported by the majority of the Canadians and South 
Africans and by many of the United Kingdom delegates, 
wished a further development of the co-operative method of 
consultation and feared a foreign policy which might in any 
way be centralized in London. 

The supporters of the first contention were willing to allow 
each dominion to formulate a foreign policy provided that 
the interests of the whole commonwealth were not affected. 
They did not support the creation of elaborate machinery in 
London, but they favoured the appointment by the dominions 
of resident ministers in London who would be in constant 
communication with the British government. Each dominion 
government was to preserve its complete freedom of action 
but on major issues all governments of the British Common- 
wealth should pursue a single policy. To this group it was 
conceivable that there might be a British Commonwealth 
foreign policy quite separate and apart from the “collective 
system.” 

The opponents of this view, in the words of Mr. J. W. 
Dafoe, the able editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, feared that 
“a centralized Empire with a common policy which might call 
for sanctions of force did not fit in with the conditions of today 
nor the hoped for developments of tomorrow.” They felt that 
it would merely be a continuation of the pre-war system of 
alliances. In its place this group wished to substitute the “‘col- 
lective system” as embodied in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the World Court and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The 
object of British Commonwealth foreign policy, they con- 
tended, was peace and not war, and, therefore, the prime 
necessity was to uphold those world agencies which seemed 
to Mr. Dafoe and his group to be working for peace. There 
should be no British Commonwealth foreign policy apart from 
the maintenance of the “collective system.” The various nations 
of the Commonwealth had bound themselves to accept the 
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covenant, the court and the pact and by living up to their 
obligations they could best further the peace of the world. The 
British Commonwealth and the League were not antagonistic 
but complementary. The problem naturally arises as to whether 
common support of the “collective system” involves mutual 
liabilities, and, under such conditions, what happens if the 
system breaks down. 

This insistence on the maintenance of the “collective system” 
was, it is now widely admitted, the most interesting feature 
of the British Commonwealth Relations Conference. It proved, 
as it were, the touchstone which produced harmony out of chaos. 
Since the conference was entirely unofficial and no resolutions 
were passed the delegates did not go on record as favouring 
the “collective system,”’ but very few seem to have returned 
home without the conviction that the fate of the British Com- 
monwealth was intimately bound up with that of the “collec- 
tive system.” 

The term “collective system” is necessarily vague. It means 
the substitution of joint international action for the mainten- 
ance of world peace instead of the “old rivalries of nations 
viewing each other with suspicion and arming themselves for 
a possible conflict.” * In spite of severe setbacks the “collective 
system” has since 1919 been struggling to maintain itself and 
has, on the whole, succeeded. No doubt the real “collective 
system” is a sort of Platonic idea, but so far there have been 
three manifestations, the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the World Court including the 
optional clause. By means of these three instruments practically 
all the nations of the world have agreed to outlaw war. As 
William Norman Ewer has pointed out “There is in existence 
a machinery for the maintenance and preservation of peace 
that never existed before. The covenant of the League not only 
solemnly pledges all its signatories to keep the peace. It binds 
them all to take immediate action against any State which 


4 Maurice Fanshawe and C. A. Macartney, What the League has Done, 1920-1932 
(London, League of Nations Union, 1933), 99. 
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goes to war. The covenant has been reinforced by the Locarno 
pact, by the Kellogg pact, by the Four-Power pact, by the 
Geneva declaration against the use of ‘force’ as well as of 
‘war’ as an instrument of policy, by a whole network of treaties 
of non-aggression, by another network of arbitration treaties 
under the World Court ‘optional clause.’” > The “collective 
system” is a generic term for this international network. There 
have been notable breakdowns of the system, the most flagrant 
being over the Manchurian affair. The League has been 
seriously weakened by the withdrawal of Japan and Germany 
and the non participation of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
But in spite of everything the “collective system” exists, and 
the fate not only of the British Commonwealth but also of the 
United States is bound up with it. 

One might claim that there are stages in the “collective 
system.” Some nations have accepted only the Kellogg-Briand 
pact. They have entered the system but have not got far within 
the portals of internationalism. Others have signed the covenant 
and the optional clause as well as the pact. These nations are 
fully participating in the “collective system.” Now it is quite 
possible for the United States of America to participate as 
little or as much as she wishes. She is one of the few favoured 
nations of the world which apparently can covenant out of 
international agreements if she so desires. She is largely self 
contained and not so dependent as the British Commonwealth 
is on world trade. But the British Commonwealth is exceed- 
ingly vulnerable. It sprawls all over the map of the world. Its 
interests are diverse but are all bound up with the maintenance 
of world peace. The League of Nations possesses the most elab- 
orate machinery for the preservation of peace. Therefore the 
British Commonwealth supports the League. To be sure, as 
Professor W. Y. Elliott has pointed out, “in all the economic 
and social questions handled by the League the‘dominions have 
adopted lines of policy more like those of the United States 


5 W.N. Ewer, “The Danger of War Talk,” in Current History (December, 1933), 265. 
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than of Great Britain.” ° The dominions have, however, been 
loyal members of the League, albeit at times somewhat aloof 
when they felt the League was becoming too European. The 
mother country and the dominions have signed the optional 
clause. Thus the British Commonwealth is deeply committed 
to the “collective system.” 

It may seem strange to foreigners that a commonwealth 
within whose borders a civil war is not inconceivable should 
make so much of an international peace system. This is, how- 
ever, only one phase of the basic flaw in the “collective system” 
that it tolerates civil war as a domestic concern so that com- 
munities united in Staatenbunden may, if one is cynical, be 
considered as communities which have contracted out of the 
“collective system” to the extent of being legally entitled to 
fight one another of they choose. This intellectual difficulty 
was dismissed at Toronto because of the great reliance placed 
on sentiment and tradition and seems as unreal to us as is the 
problem whether the United States would be prevented by the 
Kellogg pact from resisting by force a second secession. 

The British peoples are conducting a huge experiment in 
nation building. The commonwealth is a Staatenbund of the 
loosest variety. For years croakers have expected the British 
Empire to disintegrate. When imperial federation failed ultra 
conservatives prophesied that the empire would break up. It 
did not. It merely entered upon a new stage of co-operation 
between equals. Even the most radical elements in the Toronto 
Conference did not wish to break up the commonwealth. But 
if the members of the commonwealth are to co-operate success- 
fully the spectre of war must be banished. The “collective 
system” provides such a guarantee in the international field. 
The possibility of war among the members of the common- 
wealth may be dismissed as practically negligible. In any event 
the “collective system” does not cover this remote contingency. 
Practically all the delegates at Toronto concurred with the 
statement of one of the Canadian group. “I believe that the 


6 W. Y. Elliott, The New British Empire (New York, 1932), 273. 
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‘collective system’ offers the best guarantee for the permanence 
of the British Commonwealth and for the maintenance of 
world peace.” ° 


WALTER N. SAGE 
University of British Columbia 


6 During the months which have elapsed since the above was written, some criticism 
has been voiced in British circles of any identification of the “collective system” with 
the present League of Nations. In an able paper entitled “Is There an Empire Foreign 
Policy?” (International Affairs, May-June, 1934), Professor A. E. Zimmern writes: 

“When the man in the street throughout the Empire pledges his support to what is 
conveniently described as the collective system, he is not intending to favour a par- 
ticular organization of which the United States is not a member. We can, I think, rule 
out the idea that the Empire, or for that matter the Toronto Conference, is committed 
to what I would call the straitest sect of internationalism, the view that, in existing 
circumstances, the League of Nations at Geneva and its Covenant form the be-all and 
the end-all of the collective system.” 

It should be pointed out, in this connection, that at the Toronto Conference the 
League of Nations was cited as being merely a part of the “collective system.” Even if 
_ the British Commonwealth were to withdraw from the present league the need for 
some form of “collective system” would be as great as ever. 











The Duke of Newcastle, Ecclesiastical 
Minister, 1724-54 


Donald G. Barnes 


The Duke of Newcastle, whose activities in the handling 
of church patronage is the subject of this paper, is best known 
to students of the eighteenth century as the outstanding arch- 
mediocrity of the so-called Whig oligarchy. The years selected, 
1724 to 1754, are those in which the Duke served as secretary 
of state. He was born in 1693 and, because he inherited his 
uncle’s vast estates in 1711 and his father’s more moderate ones 
in 1712, was an important political figure at the time of the 
accession of George I to the throne in 1714. Owing to his huge 
estates and to his strong support of the Hanoverian line his 
rise in the peerage was rapid. In 1712 he succeeded to his 
father’s title of Baron Pelham, in 1714 he was made Earl of 
Clare and in 1715 Duke of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The ten years 
from 1714 to 1724 may be labelled his political apprentice- 
ship, for in the latter year, when less than 31 years of age, he 
was made secretary of state for the Southern Department. 
During the next thirty years he held the office of secretary of 
state, being transferred to the Northern Department in 1748, 
and in 1754 he succeeded his brother Henry Pelham as First 
Lord of the Treasury. Thus it is during his thirty years as 
secretary of state that we shall trace his activities as ecclesiasti- 
cal minister. Of course there was no such office as ecclesiastical 
minister, but Newcastle dearly loved to have his friends salute 
him by this title. This designation came as a result of his 
almost unparalleled interest in the appointments of arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, prebends, and other church dignitaries, 
as well as in those of church livings. This intense concern on 
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his part appears to have been a combination of political expedi- 
ency, personal vanity, and unwillingness or inability to refuse 
a favor to a friend. 

The thirty years of Newcastle’s activities as ecclesiastical 
minister may be divided into three parts: first, 1724 to 1736 
in which his activities were somewhat restricted by the fact 
that his influence was not so great as it later became and because 
of the Whig-Church alliance; second, 1736-42 in which his 
influence increased because after the general election of 1734 
he carried more weight in the ministry and after 1736, as a 
result of the break between Walpole and the Bishop of London, 
he was less inhibited by the Whig-Church alliance; and third, 
from the retirement of Walpole to the death of Henry Pelham, 
a period in which there was no serious obstacle to the Duke’s 
unrestricted control. 

It is difficult today to realize how large a part political 
expediency played in nearly all church appointments from 
1689 to 1760. It was especially important in the reigns of 
George I and II to have good Whigs appointed as archbishops 
and bishops because of the value of their votes in the House 
of Lords and of their influence on church officials under their 
control. Rectors, vicars, curates and lecturers exercised a tre- 
mendous influence over the communities in which they lived 
and preached partly because no other means of influencing 
public opinion was so effective at that time. From 1714 to 1760 
the Whig ministers were especially anxious to offset the Tory 
sentiments of large numbers of country clergy by placing 
staunch Whigs in high administrative posts and in key parishes. 
Thus a very important qualification for a church appointment 
was to be “hearty” for the king’s ministers, the Hanoverian 
succession and the Revolutionary settlement. An applicant’s 
learning and ability might be referred to as a qualification 
but his piety and theology were seldom mentioned in the letters 
sent to Newcastle. 

The patronage in the Church, over which Newcastle came 
eventually to have considerable influence, may be divided 
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into three classes: first, the appointment by the king of bishops 
and others in important administrative positions in the church; 
second, the 777 church benefices in the gift of the crown of 
which 676 were monopolized by the Lord Chancellor; and 
third, the church livings in the gift of the different bishops. 
Newcastle found considerable difficulty in making headway 
in any of these three spheres so long as Edmund Gibson, Bishop 
of London from 1723 to 1748, maintained his alliance with the 
Whigs. The translation of this able churchman from Lincoln 
to London in 1723 was, according to his biographer “an out- 
ward and visible sign of the admission of a new partner into 
the firm of Townshend and Walpole. Henceforth, until his 
quarrel with the latter in 1736, the Bishop of London was the 
third subject in the State in point of political consequence, as 
he was, until his death a decade later, the outstanding and 
dominant personality of the Episcopal Bench.” * The Whig 
leaders passed over the Archbishop of Canterbury as weak 
and unreliable, and selected Gibson for ability and not for his 
spirit of co-operation. Gibson was known to have very decided 
ideas as well as a domineering and dictatorial manner and 
Walpole in a letter to Newcastle made it clear that he was 
aware of these traits. The death of Gibson’s predecessor at 
London was followed by those of several other bishops in the 
course of the year 1723. As a result Gibson’s advice was sought 
on the questions of appointments and promotions. [n this letter 
to Newcastle, Walpole states: 


The town is so barren of news and politics that nothing but the mortality 
of bishops affords any subject of correspondence. The death of the Bishop 
of Winchester produced a conference last Monday with my Lord of London, 
where for the help of my memory he gave me the inclosed paper which I 
have copied and sent over to Hanover. His Lordship seemed in very good 
humor, and as long as we continue such good boys, and obey our orders so 
punctually, I should hope our spiritual governours will not be much dissatis- 
fied. But this is certainly the man among them and with whom I think we 
ought to manage to cultivate and I promise to act my part well. . .? 


1 Norman Sykes, Edmund Gibson Bishop of London, 1669-1748 (London, 1926), 83. 
2 Additional Manuscripts, 32,686, f. 312, in the Manuscript Room of the British 
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Gibson not only had a domineering manner but a well con- 
sidered program for reconciling the Church and Whig party. 
The only part of this program which concerns us and concerned 
Newcastle was that which dealt with promotions. Gibson pro- 
posed to use the 777 benefices in the gift of the crown to reward 
deserving clergymen in each diocese. In order to qualify as “de-. 
serving” Gibson believed that a candidate should be both a 
capable clergyman and a loyal Whig. This part of the earnest 
bishop’s program failed because Lord Chancellor King reso- 
lutely refused to relinquish so valuable a source of patronage as 
the 676 livings previously mentioned. When George II and his 
ministers refused to insist upon the Lord Chancellor giving 
up this right, Gibson concentrated his attention on the pro- 
motions of bishops, deans and the like. The points he stressed 
were appointment on the grounds of ability and Whig prin- 
ciples, and advancement on the principle of seniority. He 
vigorously opposed the advancement of Tories, or Latitudi- 
narians to the Episcopal Bench.* 

Thus until 1736 Newcastle’s ecclesiastical activities were 
somewhat inhibited by Gibson, but from that time on his 
influence continued to grow. The break between Gibson and 
Walpole over the various attacks made by the Whigs on the 
clergy, the appointment of the Duke’s friend Sir Philip York 
as Lord Chancellor with the title of Lord Hardwicke, the 
death of Queen Caroline, and the strengthening of Newcastle’s 
position in the ministry all contributed to the growth of the 
latter’s powers as ecclesiastical minister. The decline of Gib- 
son’s influence and the death of the queen did much to secure 
for the Duke his reputation as a maker of bishops. The ap- 
pointment of his friend as Lord Chancellor enabled him to 
enormously increase his influence in the distribution of the 
676 livings in the gift of the chancellor, and his closer relations 
with George II after the death of the queen made it possible 


for him to bestow more livings in the gift of the crown. As 
Museum (hereafter cited as Add. Mss.). This article is based largely on the material 


in the Newcastle Papers on church patronage. 
3 Sykes, of. cit., chapter four. 
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time went on and more and more of the bishops became virtual 
appointees of his, and greater and greater gratitude was be- 
stowed on their maker, Newcastle was able to dispose of livings 
in the gift of many of the bishops as well as those of the Lord 
Chancellor and of the crown. Finally in 1754 the Duke attained 
the enviable position of having a royal chaplain write about 
him in the following manner: 


The Minister is himself the Fac Totum in ecclesiastic affairs, and a sweet 
manager he is, for what with the last Election, and his pitiful passion for 
the Chancellorship of Cambridge he has involved himself in promises of 
church preferments to the greatest degree of perplexity. There are now two 
vacant stalls; one at Durham, and one at Canterbury; and he durst not 
dispose of either of them. He torments the poor Archbishop of Canterbury 
for everything that falls in his gift, so that if a thing drops, he is forced 
to give it away the moment he is informed of it, for fear of the Duke of 
Newcastle. . . He is as great a plague to the other Bishops, asking even 
for their small livings. Ely gives him everything (they say, by bargain): 
Chichester, Peterborough, Durham, Gloucester, Salisbury, etc., etc., are 
slaves to him, in this respect. Only London and Winchester give him flat 
denials, unless we are to add York, which is a point problematical. As to 
Lord Chancellor, it is a kind of bargain made with every one that enters 
upon that high office, “that the Minister shall dispose of most of the church 
preferments in his gift.” * 


As was stated earlier, the tremendous interest which New- 
castle took in church patronage appears to have been due to 
a combination of political expediency, personal vanity, and 
unwillingness or inability to refuse a favor to a friend or ac- 
quaintance. The political expediency of putting loyal Whig 
henchmen into important offices in the church was recognized 
by many statesmen of this period but no other one carried out 
this ideal quite so zealously-in actual practice. Personal vanity, 
likewise played an important part in the Duke’s conduct be- 
cause he liked to have a finger in every governmental pie and 
enjoyed the sense of power which these requests from so many 
walks of life gave him. In addition he received a genuine 


4 Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763, edited by Albert Hartshorne (London, 
1905), 218. 
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pleasure from doing anybody a favor. This pleasure was due 
in part to his colossal vanity, but in measure also to his real 
goodness of heart. However, not all of the applications gave 
the Duke the satisfaction just mentioned. In many instances 
he was hounded by close friends and relatives and by others 
who held over his head the club of unfulfilled promises. He 
seemed unable to refuse a promise to use his influence partly 
because of his weak good nature and partly because his vanity 
would not permit him to admit that he was unable to accomp- 
lish what was requested. 

In order to make clear the increasing time and energy which 
Newcastle devoted to business of this sort during the thirty 
years from 1724 to 1754 evidence will be presented which 
falls into three main divisions: first, letters of applicants asking 
for ecclesiastical positions; second, letters from relatives, bish- 
ops, country gentlemen and noblemen recommending mem- 
bers of their own families and friends; and third, letters of 
Newcastle in answer to letters of application and recommenda- 
tion. No attempt will be made to trace the success or failure 
of each application; but quotations will be given to illustrate 
the motives which led to the asking of favors and to the grant- 
ing or refusal of these requests. 

Because of his vast estates and political influence in Sussex 
and Nottingham more letters asking support naturally came 
from these two counties. Often the plea was made on the 
grounds that the person asking the favor was in need.° Other 


5A good example of a solicitation of this kind is the letter of a certain George 
Jordan of Burwash who wrote to Newcastle: “I have such an entire confidence in Your 
Grace’s great goodness to me and in your kind promise to do something to make my 
circumstances easy, that I don’t believe I have any occasion to use more importunity, 
neither is that the reason why I should desire something more which I beg leave to lay 
before your Grace. Upon my coming to this living it was the opinion and advice of 
my good Lord the late Bishop of Chicchester that I should take down the old Vicarage 
House and build a new one which I accordingly did. But the expence of it proved so 
much greater than we thought or expected, that it put me so far behind in the world 
that I have not as yet been able, by reason of a large and increasing family to recover 
myself, My good Father was very sensible of this, but however to comfort and support 
me under it, he always told me that if it pleased God to spare his life, he hoped he 
should be able te make me some amends either by increasing my fortune or preferment. 


‘ 
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pleas to the Duke of Newcastle came as a result of the influence 
which, it was believed his Grace could exert upon the Lord 
Chancellor. Often applications were made to succeed to a 
certain living before the present incumbent had died. Usually 
the state of health of the incumbent was made the basis of the 
request for succession. The explanation of these anticipatory 


petitions evidently was the poor means of communications and © 


the knowledge that other applicants would not wait for the 
death of the holder of the living to ask for rights of succession. 
A good example of a vacancy of this sort occurred in St. Peter’s 
Parish, Nottingham, in July and August of 1725. The Duke 
received two letters written July 19th, one from William 
Warburton and one from Thomas Smith. The first written from 
Newark stated that “This . . . presumes to acquaint your 
Grace of the dangerous illness of Mr. Wilson of St. Peters. 
Our sole application is to your Grace, whose goodness lately 
got me a presentation to that living, and now pleads my pardon 
for this fresh importunity.” * The second letter was from one 
of the most important members of the Corporation and was 
written on behalf of Mr. Chappelle, the curate of St. Peter’s. 
The latter was recommended as “A person of a sober life and 
conversation, well affected to his Majesty King George, and 
so agreeable to the Corporation and Parish that I believe 
scarce one will refuse to sign a petition to the Lord Chancellor 
in his behalf. That in case of Mr. Wilson’s death, if your Grace 
will please to interpose in Mr. Chappelle’s favour would be a 
singular kindness to our whole parish.” * Evidently the peti- 


Somewhat indeed he did live to do, but not enough to put me in a way to make any 
good provision for so large a family. This he was sensible of which made him so 
very importunate with your Grace that by your interest I might succeed him in his 
prebend. I can’t indeed pretend to plead any merit in my self for such a preferment, 
but I am sure your Grace will allow that he had deserved so well of the government 
that he might be excused for hoping to succeed in his request. And I hope your Grace 
will give me leave to say that ever since I have had the honor to stand in that relation 
to your Grace of being one of your Clerks, I have always shown a sincere gratitude 
and duty to Your Grace and an hearty zeal for the interest you espouse.” (Add. Mss., 
32,687, f. 63). 

6 Add. Mss., 32,687, f. 115. 

7 Add. Mss., .32,687, f. 117. 
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tioners erred in not sending this petition to the Duke of New- 
castle, since Nottingham was one of his chief spheres of 
influence, instead of to the Lord Chancellor. On August Ist 
Lord Chancellor King wrote to the Duke: “Being always de- 
sirous to serve your Grace, I will not do anything about St. 
Peter’s in Nottingham till I have the honour of seeing your 
Grace, I have a letter from Mr. Plumptree in favour of Mr. 
Chappelle, as likewise a petition from the Mayor, etc., which 
I ordered him to carry to your Grace.” * The Duke appears to 
have conveyed his displeasure in this matter to members of 
the Nottingham corporation because a few days later he re- 
ceived a letter of apology signed by twelve of their number 
and couched in language which he always appreciated. 


As we have been happy in partaking largely of your bounty and favours, 
conferred on our town in general, and us the subscribers in particular, so 
_ shall we be ever ready gratefully to acknowledge such kindness, and con- 
descension, and pay our tribute of service to so noble a benefactor. But when 
we reflect on our omitting to make a joint application to your Grace, for 
your interest in procuring the Rectory of St. Peter’s in our town, (vacant 
by the death of late Mr. Wilson) for Mr. Edward Chappelle, a clergyman 
not undeserving of your Grace’s regard, we can scarce forgive ourselves, 
though we hope Your Grace’s goodness will excuse the neglect. On this 
presumption therefore, and relying on your Grace’s candour and generosity, 
we crave leave to ask pardon both for ourselves and the said parish, for this 
error, and to be restored to Your Grace’s favour, and beg your Grace’s 
assistance in obtaining the Living of St. Peter’s for the aforesaid Mr. Chap- 
pelle, will lay us under the highest obligation to your Grace.® 
~ 8 Add. Mss., 32,687, f. 129. 
® Add. Mss., 32,687, f. 129. 


One of the applicants for the rectory of St. Peter’s felt after an interval of more 
than two years that the Duke of Newcastle had not sufficiently rewarded him. Writing 
from Newark on November 11, 1727, he stated: “Mr. Forbes will give the reasons why 
I beg leave to decline your Grace’s favour of the offer of Irby. And if I again press 
my suit for a Living of better value I beg your Grace would be persuaded that it is 
neither avarice nor ambition that makes me importunate but the fair desire of a 
convenient subsistance for the more cheerful discharge of my duty, and free vacation 
to my studies, In truth I can charge it on nothing but my own peculiar unhappiness, 
that while every place abounds with marks of your Grace’s goodness and munificence 
I should be the only one amongst your most devoted servants on which they do not 
appear. . . But what I am sure your Grace will value me more for than all the rest, 
is I was not the last either in inclination or abilities, to recommend to the world the 
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The reasons that many of the applicants gave for asking the 
support of the Duke are interesting. One modestly gave as 
his explanation the fact that “The Bishop of Bristol, Dean of 
Christ Church in Oxford is just gone to the Bath in so ill a 
condition that He is not likely to return from thence alive, 
as I am informed, and I am pressed happly for being his suc- 
cessor at Christ Church by several who think I am more — 
capable of doing service to the College than I think myself.” 
Another applicant felt that he could offer the Duke something 
in return. Upon hearing of the possibility of a vacancy in the 
Residentiaryship in the Church of Chichester this candidate 
was confident that 


The Dean and Chapter are under such personal obligations to Your Lord- 
ship, that I flatter myself the least notice of your approbation cannot fail 
of success. . . As this sort of preferment will oblige the person that enjoys 
it a frequent residence, so Your Grace may assure yourself that I shall 
constantly employ no small share of it in cultivating and improving such 
an interest for your Grace’s friends both in the Church and Country round 
it, as may at least equal that of any other clergyman whatever." 


The same man, on October 1, 1741, applied for the deanship 
of Chichester on condition that the present incumbent died. 


Being informed [he states] by my friends at Chichester that the Dean is in 
a very dangerous and declining way, and that the several of the Clergy are 
now preparing to address Your Grace on hopes of succeeding him, I take 
the liberty among the rest thus early to sollicit your favour and recommen- 
dation in behalf of myself. As I have made frequent observations upon 
your Grace’s uncommon generosity and goodness, so have I been long 
convinced that the only way to merit your esteem is to have a steady regard 
to the true interest of our present Establishment; and here my Lord I beg 
leave to found my present Application, and without vanity to assert, that in 
this respect I am inferior to none of my Brethren. Nay, I will venture to 
promise Your Grace at this ensuing as well as any future County Elec- 
tion as many votes as can be reasonably expected from any person of my 
profession throughout the Diocese. During the present vacancy I have had 
happiness of our Constitution, and the glorious Patriot that so eminently adorns and 
defends it.” Add. Mss., 32,687, f. 233. 


10 Add. Mss., 32,687, f. 488. 
11 Add. Mss., 32,690, ff. 268-69. 
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the pleasure to entertain at my own expense and to secure the votes of above 
twenty free holders in the parishes of Stopham, Fittleworth, and Coates, 
and in return of their readiness to searve me have engaged to provide for 
them during their attendance at the election, when and whereever, it hap- 
pens. I have also the satisfaction to acquaint Your Grace that not one of 
my little flock at Rottingdean will go astray, but all declare for Lord 
Middlesex. If therefore in consideration of my steady zeal and attachment 
to that cause (in the interest whereof Your Grace has constantly distin- 
guished Yourself) you should be pleased to favour this request, you may 
always command a suitable behavior on my part, and assure yourself that it 
shall be the whole study of my life gratefully to acknowledge every instance 
of friendship that you shall at any time confer.” 


One man seeking the support of Newcastle based his appli- 
cation on duty to his family. “Seeing in one of the papers of 
this day,” he wrote the Duke, “that Dr. Martyn, Dean of 
Worcester, lies at the point of death, I should be greatly negli- 
gent of myself and large family, if I did not request your Grace 
to take some care of me in the disposal of that preferment.™ 

Nearly all letters in which personal applications for prefer- 
ments were made directly to Newcastle were characterized 
by obsequiousness and promises of undying loyalty. In the 
many addressed to the Duke from relatives of applicants, 
country gentlemen, higher clergy, and noblemen a very dif- 
ferent tone is generally adopted. Often the words used in 
applying for a place are not so different, but the attitude taken 
is clearly that the Duke and the writer of the letter are on an 
equality. 

12 Add. Mss., 32,698, ff. 92-93. 

13 Add. Mss., 32,718, f. 263. 

14 An example of easy familiarity is found in a letter from one of the T. Townsends. 
“Being informed that Dr. Baker, Residentiary of Pauls, is like to die, I cannot help 
taking the liberty of recommending my brother Neddy to Your Grace’s remembrance, 
in case any opportunity should offer for making his life more comfortable to him, than 
it is at present. He is already much obliged to Your Grace; but the ruinous condition 
in which his predecessor left the parsonage-house, and a propensity to marriage, not 
to be wondered at in a young clergyman, have brought an expense upon him so 
unsuitable to his circumstances that, unless Your Grace is so good as to interest yourself 
in his behalf, he and his family will be exposed to the utmost distress.” Add. Mss., 


32,719, f. 31. Less personal and more casual is the application of A. Castres of Good- 
wood. “The living of Gedney in Lincolnshire,” he wrote to the Duke, “is the gift of 
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Occasionally applications to give places to relatives did 
indicate slight embarrassment. A notable example is the case 
of Mr. J. Plumptree of Nottingham who was one of New- 
castle’s closest political friends. Perhaps this long friendship 
as well as consciousness of other favors granted was responsible 
for the tone of this letter. 


It is with greater reluctance in mind than ever that I now trouble Your 
Grace, the matter relating purely to myself, and begging a favour which, 
I am sensible, very many of Your Grace’s acquaintance have much better 
pretensions to than I. But a man with nine children must sometimes risk a 
small indecency to throw himself in the way of a possible lucky juncture. 
I am told that Your Grace’s old parson at Markham in this County (I think 
his name is Gilby) is in a very declining way. If a son of mine, who has 
been some years in orders a Fellow of Queen’s College in Cambridge, should 
survive him he would think himself very happy to succeed him ; and we should 
be both extremely thankful to the nobel patron.1® 


When appeals were made to the Duke of Newcastle by 
influential citizens in Sussex, Nottingham and other counties 
to use his influence in appointments, the reasons they advanced 
were usually the loyalty of the candidate to the Whig cause 
and the government or that they should esteem the efforts of 
His Grace as a personal favor. “He and his family have always 
been staunch to the Whig interest, otherwise I would not apply 
for him, by no means,” ** is a familiar refrain. Sometimes 


the Crown being in all probability vacant by the demise of Mr. Ganning of Norwich, 
who by the last accounts I have had from thence, was given over by his physicians. 
I humbly take the liberty to entreat Your Grace’s favour on this occasion in behalf 
of Mr. Roger Donne, a brother-in-law of mine, and a clergyman of a known family 
in Norfork. The great distance I am at from London will, I hope, excuse my presuming 
to trouble Your Grace in this manner, and my single application to you in favour of 
a person who is not unknown to Lord Lovel, Lord Hobart, and Mr. Negus High Sheriff 
of Norfolk, as to his character both in public and private life.” Add. Mss., 32,693, f. 458. 

15 Add. Mss., 32,695, f. 158. 

16 Add. Mss., 32,704, f. 57. 

A more urgent appeal from Warwickshire declared: “The Rector of Lutterworth is 
dead, and I take the liberty to solicit Your Grace again in favor of Mr. Dickenson in 
the most earnest manner I can, as it not only concerns me, but likewise all the Whig 
interest at Coventry. All who join in this petition to Your Grace, and hope that as they 
are a body of men, who are so willing and able to serve the Government, and think 
by the promise that was made to them prior to any other application they are fairly 
entitled to it, I hope Your Grace will be so good as to give the living to Mr. Dickenson, 
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loyalty meant loyalty to the government or even to individual 
members of the government. Under such circumstances the 
loyal person felt free to call upon the government to use ecclesi- 
astical patronage to further his local interests. In such a spirit 
was written Edward Walpole’s letter to Newcastle; 


For the sake of my interest at Yarmouth, be pleased to give me a small 
Crown living now vacant in Suffolk called Spexall for Mr. Barnabas 
Simonds or a promise of two small ones which go together likely to be vacant 
soon in Suffolk called Wenhaston and Havingenham Crown livings, if they 
are in Your Grace’s province. I have wrote to My Lord Chancellor the same 
in case they are his. I am requested this by a person at Yarmouth who can 
destroy my interest there tomorrow and will if I can not please him. And 
as I seek to be in Parliament only to serve the Administration (nor would 
I have come last time but for that reason as Mr. Selwyn knows) I venture 
to think it can not be taken amiss that I ask favours for Yarmouth men. 
As to the clergyman I never saw him.1* 


The Duke of Newcastle because of the vast numbers of 
requests for ecclesiastical appointments was, naturally, obliged 
to disappoint a great number of applicants and those who 
recommended them. Doubtless disappointments were increased 
because of the Duke’s methods and personality. He was very 
unsystematic and very susceptible to flattery. Thus he was un- 
able to resist making promises which he could not always 
fulfill. He meant to keep the promises at the time he made 
them; but he might forget what he had promised or convince 
himself that the promise made was only a conditional one. The 
inevitable result was that he received a considerable number 
of angry protests.*® 


which I know will be of great service to the Whig interest at Coventry, and the disap- 
pointment of it under the circumstances I have mentioned, I know will have the con- 
trary effect.” Add. Mss., 32,704, ff. 492-93. 

17 Add. Mss., 32,726, f. 58. 

18 Typical of these angry protests is the following: “I was a good deal surprised at 
a letter I received from Mr. Crusius who at my desire waited on Your Grace in which 
he says Your Grace told him you was surprised the Duke of Marlborough should look 
upon what Your Grace said to him as an absolute promise, and that he must not 
depend upon being preferred to this Prebend. I thought, My Lord, I had an absolute 
promise last winter from Your Grace on this preferment for Mr. Crusius. The Duke 
of Marlborough understood Your Grace in the same manner, and also wrote me word, 
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Among the many lords who applied to Newcastle to support 
their recommendations for ecclesiastical appointments were 
Malton, Salisbury, Edgcumbe, Richmond, Devonshire, Or- 
ford, Fitzwilliam, Marlborough, Gower, and Bath. On the 
whole there was a sameness about these letters. In most in- 
stances the lords were anxious to secure appointments for 
clergymen in whom they were interested. The letters lack the 
obsequiousness of those of personal applicants and the angry 
protests of those of the country gentlemen; and they clearly 
indicate that one lord is asking another to do him a slight 
favor. In one instance Lord Salisbury wrote: “Mr. Hayes, the 
Rector of Hatfield being a person with whom [ live in particu- 
lar friendship, and in whose welfare I interest myself very 
much, I am extremely desirous to procure for him, by Your 
Grace’s means, some ecclesiastical preferment either at West- 
minster or Windsor. My being so little troublesome in asking 
favours will I hope, render this application more likely to 
succeed; and as [ shall regard any favour bestowed upon Mr. 
Hayes as immediately done to myself.” ** A letter from Lord 
Malton to Newcastle shows the same spirit: “The living of 
Welton in the East Riding of this County, being vacant or 
like to become so very suddenly, Mr. Thompson the present 


that the last time he saw Your Grace you desired him to tell me there was a Prebend 
vacant, and that you would procure it for my friend. It was on this assurance that 
I wrote to Mr. Crusius to wait on Your Grace to return you thanks for your promise 
of serving him. I cannot help saying that I must insist Your Grace gave me an absolute 
promise, I cannot be mistaken in this, as the Duke of Marlborough was present, and 
understood Your Grace in the same manner. I shall think myself very ill used if this 
preferment is not given to Mr. Crusius.” Add. Mss., 32,719, f. 253. Newcastle frequently 
attempted to substitute another preferment for one already promised. An attempt of 
this sort aroused the indignation of the Duke’s friend Dunk Halifax. The latter in- 
sisted: “I can by no means advise Doctor Crane to accept of the Deanery of Chester 
(in case it should become vacant) in lieu of the long expected Prebend; nor does he 
seem at all inclinable to it. Therefore I must once more entreat Your Grace to use 
your best endeavours either to obtain a positive promise from his Majesty of the 
Prebend Mr. Hume will quit, when made Residentiary of St. Pauls; or, (if that very 
Prebend should be engaged to Wilmot, and he cannot be prevailed upon to quit his 
pretentions for such other preferment, as Your Grace may disign him, which I should 
hope might be affected) that you would obtain a promise of the first other Prebend of 
Windsor or Westminster that may become vacant.” Add. Mss., 32,709, f. 398. 
19 Add. Mss., 32,695, f. 493. 
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incumbent lying at the point of death, I beg Your Grace will 
secure it for Dr. Saunders. I have been so long a solicitor for 
this gentleman, and this living being in this County, I flatter 
myself Your Grace will not yield to any other application.” ” 

In many cases the lords asked that appointments be made 
on grounds of political necessity.” An unusual instance of this 
kind was an appeal to Newcastle from his good Sussex friend 
the Duke of Richmond. The latter did not ask for the help 
of the minister in securing the appointment of a friend to a 
church position but wrote upon what he considered to be a 
matter of public concern. 


20 Add. Mss., 32,697, f. 89. 


In other instances lords expressed strong disapprobation of candidates for promi- 
nent church places within their spheres of influence. Although vigorous protests were 
common they were far more unusual than the recommendations. Lord Fitzwilliam in a 
letter to Newcastle managed not only to insert a decided veto against a candidate 
whom he disliked, but to recommend his own choice in a rather novel manner. “I find 
by the public papers,” he wrote the Duke, “that the Dean of Rochester is a candidate 
for the bishopric of Peterborough. Your Grace cannot have forgot the great opposition 
I gave to him when he applied for the Deanery of Peterborough, and therefore will 
easily imagine how extremely disagreeable it must be to me, to have him come to that 
place as bishop. The favours I have lately received from the King, have prevented 
my applying to Your Grace to recommend to His Majesty my very good friend the 
Dean of Peterboro, lest I should appear importunate, but I can’t help acquainting you 
with the particular objection I have to Dr. Newcombe’s succeeding to that See.” Add. 
Mss., 32,712, f. 406. 

21 The Duke of Marlborough justified such a request from Newcastle on the grounds 
that “nothing but it’s being almost necessary for me to do it could oblige me to trouble 
you again. I am afraid the Dean of Worcester who is a Canon of Windsor can not 
live long. If he dies there is nobody belonging to the Cathedral that will or can keep 
the Whig interest together. If there should be vacancies by the death of all the rest 
of the Canons I should not think of asking Your Grace for one, but it is really in some 
degree necessary for the support of the interest at elections that there should be some 
one Canon that will stir for the Whig Cause. I beg you will therefore give me leave 
to recommend a very worthy Whig Mr. Saunders fellow of Myrton College, if the 
Dean of Worcester should happen to die.” Add. Mss., 32,718, f. 281. Lord Gower like- 
wise felt that political necessity justified him in recommending to Newcastle a clergyman 
at Lichfield about whom as he confesses “I have taken the liberty to tease you so often 
that I am really ashamed, and should really forbear doing it, if I was not convinced 
that his long neglect of a man of so good an interest must be highly detrimental to 
the Whig interest in that city and be the means of throwing the Interest there into 
Jacobite hands before the next election. That spirit is greatly revived there of late, 
as Your Grace does undoubtedly perceive from the accounts the Duke of Bedford 
has lately sent you of the audaciousness of some of that Party at Wallsall (a great 


manufacturing town) in our County about ten miles from Lichfield.” Add. Mss., 32,721, 
f. 135. 
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You must know [continued his Grace of Richmond], that Kemp has two 
livings to dispose of viz. Slydon and Binsted. So, I wish that they might 
fall into Whig hands. I have not money enough to purchase them myself, 
nor I suppose that Your Grace or Mr. Pelham care to purchase anything 
of that kind; but I wish you would get some of our friends to inquire among 
themselves if anybody has a mind to lay out their money in that way. The 
particulars are in the enclosed. It is in a corner of the County where a clever 
Jacobite parson might do us a great deal of mischief. The present incumbent, 
to give him his due is a Jacobite, but he is so infernally drunk with run 
brandy that he does us no harm. Kemp put him in at the recommendation 
of Parke. I have now the refusal of these livings, so I should be glad to 
have an answer by about Sunday next, for I can’t buy them myself, it would 
be wrong to keep Mr. Kemp in suspense, especially as he says other people 
have made offers, and they won’t tell who, I fear ’tis no friend.” 


The various attempts of Lord Bath to have Newcastle use 
his influence to secure the appointment of proteges of the 
former to good church places are worth noting. After what 
proved to. be the final defeat of Bath and Carteret in February 
of 1746, Newcastle evidently felt that it was unnecessary to 
even conciliate Bath. It is true that the Duke wrote courteous 
letters in reply to Lord Bath’s requests, but the extracts from 
the letters which follow show that candidates of the latter were 
not appointed to fill vacancies. Bath often appealed to New- 
castle to look after their old school-mates from Westminster. 
At the end of one letter of recommendation to the Duke he 
added a postscript calling attention “to my schoolfellow that 
there is not at present one Westminster on the whole Bench.” ” 
Typical of the exchange of requests and promises are the letters 
of July 20/31, 1750, and of July 30/ August 10, 1750. Bath 
writes: 


You will think me a very troublesome correspondent, and perhaps a most 
importunate dun, in ecclesiastical affairs, but I cannot help putting you in 
mind of two absolute promises made by Your Grace, which I am sure Mr. 
Stone will be so good as to witness to the truth of. The first was made at 
least five years ago to the late Duke of Montagu, and me, and upon false 
alarms of the incumbent’s death, the promises were frequently renewed, 


22 Add. Mss., 32,699, f. 549. 
23 Add. Mss., 32,712, f. 182. 
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but the man unluckily recovered. He is now effectually dead, and has been 
so many months, and all his other preferments (for he was Dean of Ripon, 
etc.) have been disposed of, but the Living of Sherhan is still vacant, and I 
flatter myself, kept so, to be given to Mr. Robinson, whom the Duke and 
I solicited for. I know not whither the Crown can lose its right by not 
giving away the Living in time, but I entreat Your Grace to recollect your 
promise, and let him have it. The other thing I presumed to ask Your Grace 
was a Prebendary of Windsor, or Westminster, for our schoolfellow Dr. 
Newton. Your answer was that one or two of the first were engaged to 
other persons, but after those, I might depend on Dr. Newton’s being pro- 
vided for; I saw by the newspapers (for I know no other English news) 
a third given away, then a fourth, and next a fifth, without saying a word, 
but now give me leave to remind you, that you have at Paris an old ac- 
quaintance, a sincere friend, a schoolfellow, and very humble servant, who 
a year ago very heartily recommended to you, a joint schoolfellow, a very 
worthy ingenious man, and an excellent preacher, whose name is Doctor 
Newton, to have a Prebendary of one of these places (or if you please a 
better thing) whenever it becomes vacant and I call upon Mr. Stone and 
Dr. Johnson to join in this recommendation and I do hereby authorize them 
to tease you perpetually, and give you no rest till you do it.™ 


In reply Newcastle assured Bath that ““A Westminster scholar, 
a Cambridge man, a man of learning and merit, will always 
be recommendations to me, upon a proper occasion. But Dr. 
Newton has a much better claim to any service I can do him, 
as he is immediately under Your Lordship’s protection.” * 
Over a year later Bath called attention to a second vacancy of 
a prebend of Windsor and expressed the hope that Newcastle 
had “not absolutely forgotten his two schoolfellows.” ** How- 
ever, an angry letter from Bath a few days later indicated that 
Newcastle had indeed forgotten them. ‘When I inform Your 
Grace,” this letter began, “that within two years, seven vacan- 
cies have happened at Windsor, and two or three at West- 
minster, I am persuaded you will not be offended, if I say that 
I am greatly surprised I was not able to obtain one of them, 
with all Your Grace’s assistance. There can be no possible 
objection to Doctor Newton, it must lie therefore against my 


24 Add. Mss., 32,721, f. 29. 
25 Add. Mss., 32,721, f. 498. 
26 Add. Mss., 32,725, f. 281. 
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recommendation, and as I am convinced of the truth of this, 
you may be sure I will ask no further favours, since it is only 
giving Your Grace a great deal of trouble, without the least 
prospect of success.” 

Turning to the letters of requests and recommendations 
from the archbishops and bishops to the Duke of Newcastle 
we find the same spirit, in general, as in those of the lower 
clergy. Newcastle certainly could not complain during these 
years, as he is alleged to have done after 1760, that the bishops 
forgot their maker. Undoubtedly he enjoyed having letters 
begin, “as I am well assured that Church affairs in Ireland are 
no less Your Grace’s care and concern than in England I beg 
leave to lay before Your Grace what,is rumoured here about 
filling the vacant See of Armagh.” * Equally pleasing to the 
Duke must have been a letter from one of the bishops filled 
with flattery and making no requests or demands for appoint- 
ments. 


After passing through the largest part of my diocese finding nothing dis- 
agreeable either in my task or the people with whom I have to do, and 
resting two or three days in a very pleasant dwelling, I might deserve to 
be numbered among the unthankful, did I not with the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude acknowledge Your Grace’s goodness in being the instrument 
of placing me in so happy a situation. Your Grace knows how little I am a 
dealer in words, tis generally my choice to let my actions speak for me; and 
I think it a very lucky circumstance in my present station that in conforming 
them to Your Grace’s noble and generous way of thinking they will seldom 
fail of being conformable to the public good.”® 


The placid self satisfaction expressed certainly runs true to the 
conventional picture of an eighteenth century divine. 

The death of a bishop brought to Newcastle the same flood 
of applications to fill the vacancy as in that of an ordinary 
church living. Often the death of one of their number meant 
advances to better sees for several bishops. As a result of the 
death of the Bishop of Ely, the Bishop of Norwich called 

27 Add. Mss., 32,725, f. 317. 
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attention to the fact that ““As His Majesty was pleased, by Your 
Grace, to inform me, that he intended that bishopric for me; 
and as I am the senior Cambridge maa on the Bench, who will 
accept it, 1 would hope that Your Grace will mind His Majesty 
of his own promises and my pretensions. I avoid appearing 
as a solicitor at Your Grace’s house, but humbly trust to the 
king’s goodness, neither to disappoint nor disgrace an old 
faithful subject.” 

In cases where disputes arose over church livings between 
prominent lords and county families the Duke suffered con- 
siderable mental anguish. Both parties might threaten to desert 
the “interest” of Newcastle and the government if their de- 
mands were not satisfied. These disputes were troublesome not 
so much in the sphere of his activities as ecclesiastical minister 
but because they overlapped in the sphere of Parliamentary 
votes. In such letters there were no wails about saving the 
honor of the lord or gentlemen but instead stiff ultimatums 
were delivered. No better example of a clash of this sort be- 
tween influential families can be found than the one over the 
living of Buckland Brewer in Devonshire between Sir Bour- 
chier Wrey and Lord Orford. It came up in June of 1748 at 
the very time Newcastle was abroad with the king and exert- 
ing his best efforts to bring about the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Sir Bourchier presented his side to the Duke in a letter of 
June 2nd. 


As I think I have always perceived [he began] an inclination in Your Grace 
to oblige me in the present turn of presentation to Buckland Brewer, in 
which the Earl of Orford has demanded and I have petitioned your favor, 
I would if possible compromise this matter in a manner that neither can 
think himself disobliged by Your Grace. Lest it should lead, as you may 
perceive by Lord Rolles letter it probably may, to a disunion of the govern- 
ment friends in that county. The point of contention My Lord, is not only 
in a place where Lord Rolles has the principal estate, and certainly more 
desirable to me for my brother who has at present no living or employment 
whatever, than it can be to Lord Orford for one of his chaplains who I 
think is already provided with two livings. But our principal claim to your 
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favor now is, that Lord Orford may not be indulged with two successive 
turns of presentation to the same living; and each time in prejudice to myself 
and which his Lordship seems pre-emptorily to demand in preference not only 
to whatever merit I lay any claim to myself, but against Lord Rolles, Ear] 
Clintons, Mr. Bensons, in short against the interest and inclinations of a 
whole county, who are ready to petition Your Grace in my favor. How 
contemptible then must I appear my Lord in the face of all those gentlemen, 
who I ventured to oppose at the late elections for both Exeter and Barn- 
staple; and in both places, with some honor perhaps and increase of interest 
to the friends of the government, at no inconsiderable expense to myself 
and my relations, if I do not appear to merit from Your Grace, some little 
preference to those, who neither on those, or occasions of much higher im- 
portance have given us the least assistance in that county. In the case however 
Your Grace should not choose to venture to determine this dispute altogether 
in my favor, my proposal is, that the living in question should remain un- 
represented to, until some other Crown living may become vacant in that 
County of Devon; when, if it should be agreeable to Your Grace, Lord 
Orford or myself may take the first choice according to the respective dates 
of his Lordships request or that of Lord Rolles, for that favor.*4 


The point of view of Lord Orford was presented with equal 
vigor in a letter written soon after the one of Sir Bourchier. 
He began his letter to Newcastle with an apology for the 
trouble over this Living and then turned immediately to the 
reason for making so strong a stand. 


This living is not now the dispute [Orford insisted]. It is too inconsiderable 
for me to give myself one moments thought about. But My Lord the point 
now is whether these two gentlemen or myself, have the greatest weight 
with Your Grace, and the rest of the administration. Saying anything about 
myself is the most disagreeable task I can possible undertake, especially to 
Your Grace who I persuaded myself was too well acquainted with my zeal 
and affection for this Royal Family, and my sincere attachment to the 
House of Pelham, to want anv account of this sort, and it gives me the 
greatest concern to see two such insignificent fellows as these put in any 
competition with me. But My Lord, since I am obliged to do it: In the first 
place I have the honour to be Lord Lieutenant of Devon, which honour 
however I will not keep one moment if I am got the better of in this affair, 
I have one of the best estates in that County, great part of the Parish of 
Buchland Brewer is mine, and I believe I may say without vanity, in spite 
of what the great Sir Bowcheir [sic] asserts, that I have a much better inter- 
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est in that County than any one in it, and I chose this last election at least 
eight Members of Parliament, without putting the Government to one 
shilling expense, besides many other things which I will neither give myself 
the uneasiness of repeating nor Your Grace the trouble of reading. On the 
other side, these two great men have with much ado chose Sir Bourchier 
member of Parliament, which I offered to lay him a thousand pounds, at 
Your Grace’s house the other day, they never could do again. They have both 
of them been bred up Jacobites from their cradles and I do verily believe 
will never give you another vote as soon as their . . . is served, as I think 
appears pretty strongly from Lord Rolles having given but one vote since 
he was a peer and that against the Court, and their being both as silly and 
as dirty fellows as ever were born. This being the case, I shall say no more 
about it, but leave it to Your Grace to determine which of us ought to 
expect to be supported.*” 


Soon after Newcastle’s return from the continent Sir Bour- 
chier Wrey at the end of November suggested a compromise 
that would be satisfactory to him. The first part of his letter 


is moderate enough but the second half is malicious as that 
of Orford. 


Permit me to congratulate your return in safety to England [he began], 
and at the same time to take the liberty to acquaint Your Grace that by the 
promotion of Dr. Gilbert to the See of Salisbury the Livings of Ashburton, 
and Peter Tavy both in the County of Devon, are at the disposal of the 
Crown and by which Your Grace has it already in your power to accom- 
modate the difference between Lord Orford and myself, should you judge 
the person His Lordship recommends to be worthy your condescension. 
I do not choose to say a single word of his character from my own opinion. 
Indeed nothing can paint him nearer to the truth than to copy a few of his 
own words which followed the speaking a little too freely of his attendances 
upon Your Grace for your favor in Buckland Brewer, Being thought too 
ugly for the Army and too debauched for the Navy, I am now a damned 
clergyman upon government preferment.® 


Turning from the many applications to Newcastle for eccle- 
siastical preferment to the answers which he returned, it is 
possible to form an estimate of the justice of his title of eccle- 
siastical minister. In the main these letters fall into three 
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classes: those stating why the Duke could not support the 
claims of the applicants; those stating why the king would not 
consent to an appointment urged by the Duke; and those stating 
that the Duke’s influence had secured the consent of the king. 
The letters in the Newcastle collection are, naturally, fullest 
for the years 1748, 1750, and 1752 when the Duke went to 
Hanover with the king. Matters which would be adjusted by 
private conference when Newcastle was in London required 
correspondence when he was out of the kingdom. Judging by 
the bulk of the correspondence on church appointments to be 
found in the Newcastle Papers, the Duke deferred to a certain 
extent to Lord Townshend until the latter’s retirement in 1730 
and even under Walpole did not appear to have as much 
influence as during the years from 1742 to 1754. 

When Newcastle stated why he could not support the appli- 
cation of an individual io a certain church position, the tone 
of his letter depended largely upon the political and social 
position of the applicant or of the person making the recom- 
mendation. In case the position at stake was an ordinary church 
living or a place in Sussex or Nottingham, and the person 
writing was not Newcastle’s social equal or in position to harm 
him, the Duke seems to have felt no hesitation in giving a 
straightforward refusal. Replying to request for a Residentiary 
at Chichester, he wrote: 


I... shall always be glad to show any regard in my power to any friend 
of your, especially to so deserving a man as Mr. Adams, but I am afraid it 
will be impossible to do it upon this occasion. If the poor Dean of Chichester 
should not recover, it is not determined who will succeed him; but I am 
inclined to think there may not be a vacancy of a Residentiary by it. But if 
there should, there are so many clergymen in the county, long established 
there, that have made strong application to me for any interest I may have 
in the Chapter, to some of whom I could not avoid giving some encourage- 
ment, that I am not at liberty to do what Mr. Adams now desires.** 


But, considering the pride which Newcastle took in the title 
of ecclesiastical minister, it is astonishing how many letters 
34 Add. Mss., 32,698, f. 231. 
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he was obliged to write in which he confessed his inability to 
secure the king’s consent.* And the difficulty which he en- 
countered in securing the King’s approval was not confined 
to requests of lesser men. In August of 1744, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, then Earl of Orford, asked the Duke the liberty of recom- 
mending a friend to fill the living of Fincham a few miles from 
Lynn. Orford stated that although in the gift of the King it 
was of no great value, but that it might be of great service to 
have the proper person fill it.** Considering that Orford had 
such influence with the King and was within a few weeks to 
give His Majesty the advice which resulted in the defeat of 
Carteret by the Pelham group, Newcastle’s answer ™ is truly 
amazing. The Duke reported that he acquainted the King with 
Orford’s request and that 


His Majesty said he would give no living till a relation of General Pont- 
pietein’s, who is recommended by Lady Yarmouth, and to whom Her Lady- 
ship says the King promised the first living when he was last at Hanover, 
had one. I told His Majesty that this living was not worth that gentleman’s 
acceptance; he said, livings were called ten pounds a year that were two 
hundred. In short we {the King] have of late been much out of humor 
about livings. There is one now in Southwark, earnestly desired by Gov. 
Pitt for a friend of his, and by the speaker, which actually suspended on this 
account. Your Lordship however may be assured that it will not in the 


85 Writing to Dr. Hutton on March 30, 1743, the Duke admitted that “It is with 
the utmost concern that I am to acquaint you that I, this day, recommended you to the 
King in the best and most earnest manner, I was able; but, to my great surprise, 
received such an answer from His Majesty to my application that makes it highly 
improper for me to mention it again to him. As I most sincerely wish you success, 
not only from my friendship for you, but from my opinion that the King can nowhere 
make so reputable a choice, and one that would really do His Majesty and his true 
interest so much credit and service, I heartily wish your cause were in hands more 
likely to succeed than mine. I therefor would advise you to wait upon the Archbishop 
and lay the unprecedented hardship of your case before him; and desire His Grace’s 
interposition with His Majesty in your favor, and I would also wish that you would 
wait upon the rest of the King’s servants, your friends, and ask the same favor of 
them, that His Majesty may see that my recommendations did not proceed from any 
private view, personal consideration or ill-grounded partiality. It would be an addi- 
tional mortification to what I severely feel upon this occasion, to think there was a 
possibility that you could think one moment that I had not done my utmost.” Add. Mss., 
32,700, f. 87. 
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end, and shall not if I can prevent it, affect your recommendation to this 
living, which is in your own country, and so near your own corporation. 
You know, sometimes these things happen at first, and are afterwards soon 
got over; so I beg you would send the name of your man.*® 


In writing to the Marquess of Hartington, Newcastle gave 
three good reasons why the chances for Dr. Newcome to become 
residentiary of St. Paul’s were not bright. One, this preferment 
was the best in the king’s disposal next to the bishoprics and 
deanery of Durham and His Majesty felt that the residentiary 
was too much for Dr. Newcome to ask at first. Two, New- 
castle was desirous of getting the place for Dr. Ashburnham, 
“next heir to My Lord Ashburnham, and who married a very 
near relative of ours.” Three, the king at that time intended 
to give it to Dr. Terrick. The best that Newcastle could 
promise Hartington was that in case Terrick received the 
appointment it might be possible to secure for Newcome the 
canonry of Windsor which Terrick held.” 

Newcastle was even more vehement in assuring the Duke 
of Marlborough that he had done all he could to induce the 
king to give Dr. Saunders the place which Marlborough wished 
him to have. 


I spoke the first opportunity I had, after the affair of the regency was over 
[ Newcastle insisted]. I said everything that was possible, in favour of Mr. 
Saunders; his character, his zeal, and, above all his having lost a valuable 
mastership by My Lord Willes’s interest, because of his firm attachment to 
the King. I also acquainted His Majesty, how much Your Grace desired it. 
I am very sorry to say, the King seemed determined not to do it; and said 
that some bishops had told him that Dr. Marten had a very bad character. 
I told him, that this gentleman had an extreme good one; and said everything 
it was possible to say, and to convince Your Grace of it, I neither did, nor 
will, name another. I afterwards talked of it to My Lady Yarmouth. She 
told me the King had mentioned it to her, and said he could not do it. I am 
very ready to make another trial whenever Your Grace thinks proper; but 
I despair upon my own foot only of succeeding. It gives me the greatest 
concern, that an affair which Your Grace has so much at heart should 
miscarry. I have done, and shall do, everything in my power to obtain it; 
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and I have the satisfaction to be conscious to myself of my having done my 
best ; and I hope Your Grace will be assured that nothing has been, or shall 


be, wanting in me that may promote the success of it, though I own I fear 
it will be very difficult, if possible, to do it.*° 


But when the Duke of Newcastle succeeded in inducing 
the King to make the appointments which he desired his letters 
show a smug self satisfaction in marked contrast to the agitated 
and voluble apologies just cited. His letters to bishops and 
archbishops especially show this elation and condescension. 


On October 30/Nov. 10, 1748 he wrote to the Archbishop of 
York: 


I beg pardon for not having sooner acquainted Your Grace with the dispo- 
sition His Majesty has been pleased to make of ecclesiastical preferments; 
though I am sure, they are such, as you will approve. Upon the death of my 
old friend, the Bishop of London, (whose loss to the King and Church, I 
think very great,) His Majesty immediately ordered me to offer the bishopric 
of London to the Bishop of Salisbury; and, in case of his refusal, to the 
Bishop of Bristol, The Bishop of Salisbury having accepted, the Bishop of 
Landaff goes to Salisbury; and, I conclude, Bristol to Durham, when that 
shall be vacant. I have, yet, recommended nobody to Landaff. Mr. Cresset, 
Dean of Hereford; Dr. Creswick, Dean of Wells; Dr. Hayter; and Dr. 
Fanshaw, have been all thought of. The new Bishop of London will succeed 
to the Deanry of the Chapel, and His Majesty himself told me, he intended 
to make Your Grace Almoner; and ordered me to acquaint you with it. 
Though it is a troublesome office ; the manner of the King’s doing it, arising 
singly from himself, showed to me so true a regard for Your Grace, that it 
has given me (as I hope, for that reason, it will you,) the greatest pleasure. 
I shall order the instruments as soon as Bishop Sherlock’s are completed.** 


Again and again Newcastle displayed the self righteous satis- 
faction which follows success in the face of great obstacles. 
Just as rejection of his suggestions by the king led to fretful 
and garrulous protestations of the sincerity of his efforts, so 
success in this direction, particularly after initial failure, 
caused the Duke to indulge extensively in self-commendation. 


It is with great pleasure [he confided to the archbishop of Canterbury] that 


40 Add. Mss., 32,724, ff. 322-23. 
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I am to acquaint Your Grace that His Majesty has this day signed the 
several instruments for translating the bishop of St. David’s to the see of 
Durham, and for promoting Dr. Ellis to the bishopric of St. Davids and 
Dr. Johnson to Gloucester. . . I am very sorry to acquaint Your Grace with 
a circumstance that happened this morning when I laid the Congé d’elire 
for Dr. Ellis before the King. His Majesty seeing him described only as a 
doctor of divinity said with some warmth, You make men who are not known, 
or whom nobody knows, Is he only doctor of divinity? I said as to his 
character and reputation, I would answer for it. I mention this only that 
Your Grace may see these difficulties are greater than are generally imagined, 
and that in this instance I have served you faithfully and successfully. Had 
Dr. Bullock been named I am persuaded he would have had St. Davids,* 


At the end of a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury New- 
castle gives an idea of the methods he employed in preparing 
the mind of the king for certain appointments. The sowing of 
the seed and the patient wait for the harvest were never more 
clearly shown than when he confided to the Archbishop that 
“T have laid before the King the several vacancies in the 
Church, with all the persons recommended, and by whom, I 
have done it honestly and impartially. I have presumed to put 
your name for a general recommendation of Dr. Newton of 
Bow, Your Grace having given me leave to appeal to you for 
his character. I was in hopes by the manner in which His 
Majesty received the paper, that he would have done some of 
them at least, at present; but I am afraid now, I shall not get 
any through till His Majesty returns to England. I send Your 
Grace the list for your consideration and assistance. I beg 
you would say nothing of it to anybody except the Chancellor 
and my brother, from whom I have no secret.” * 

When an estimate is made of the work and influence of New- 
castle in the sphere of church appointments we see that there 
was much justification for the title ecclesiastical minister. 
His sphere of influence included the Bishop’s Bench, lesser 
administrative positions in the Church, places in the various 
cathedral chapters, and ordinary church livings both in the 
gift of the king and of the Lord Chancellor. From the political 
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point of view the makeup of the bench was important because 
of the influence the bishops possessed in the House of Lords 
and in their respective dioceses. The lesser administrative posi- 
tions and places in cathedral chapters were important from 
the point of view of rewarding politically faithful churchmen 
and as a means of satisfying friends of the government by ap- 
pointing relatives, friends and proteges. The church livings 
could be used as part of the state patronage and the incumbents 
as parish agents for the existing administration. Newcastle was 
intensely interested in all of these church appointments from 
the point of view of strengthening the government, but this 
does not explain why he undertook the task of acting as ecclesi- 
astical minister instead of leaving the arduous task to some 
other member of the administration. As a member of the House 
of Lords he may have been interested in adding to the voting 
strength of the government. As the big, noble landowner he 
may have been interested in seeing friends, relatives and loyal 
followers rewarded with the best livings, places in cathedral 
chapters, and lesser administrative positions in Sussex and Not- 
tingham. Still this does not explain his willingness to solicit 
the consent of the King to anything from a small living to an 
archbishopric. As has already been stated, Newcastle’s vanity 
and real goodness of heart are a partial explanation. He loved 
to show his influence and no appointment seems to have been 
too small for his concern; and this helps to explain why he 
was willing to do something for people who could do nothing 
to strengthen the political position of the government either 
on the Bishop’s Bench or in a parish. If he were not solicited 
and especially if he were not thanked in case of success the 
Duke suffered anguish out of all proportion to the slight. 
Thus Newcastle’s interest in strengthening the political 
position of the government in the House of Lords and in various 
localities throughout the country, and his vanity and good- 
nature might account for his willingness to attempt to secure 
ecclesiastical appointments of all kinds; but they do not account 
for his success. Probably it is impossible to estimate the cause 
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of this success in ecclesiastical appointments without consider- 
ing his activities in this direction as a part of his entire political 
career. The vast number of letters on church appointments in 
the Newcastle Papers, of which representative selections have 
been given earlier in the paper, make clear the enormous 
number of rebuffs that he suffered from the king. Again the 
motives of the king in treating Newcastle as he did cannot be 
separated from George II’s personality and political technique. 
Only when we understand what part the king attempted to play 
in the government can we hope to estimate the relative weight 
which should be given to possible motives. The rebuffs and 
refusals which George II inflicted on Newcastle may be ex- 
plained by bad humor, by lordly actions which he considered 
regal, by his belief that it was really necessary to examine 
Newcastle’s candidates with considerable care, by his feeling 
that the Duke was encroaching.too much on a field in which 
the crown should be dominant, by cruel horseplay in seeing 
a fussy man baited, or by considering these slights as part of 
a larger and deeper political game. It is likely that all of these 
explanations entered into the conduct of George II at one time 
or another. But disregarding the motives of the king, it is 
possible to offer an explanation of Newcastle’s success as eccle- 
siastical minister. It is the same one which, in the main, accounts 
for his success in other fields: enormous industry, amazing 
tenacity and a never flagging interest in what Mr. Oliver calls 
the endless adventure of governing men. The Duke was as 
ridiculous in soliciting church places as he was in many other 
directions, but this should not obscure the extent to which he 
was a success. He did not have an easy task in securing the 
king’s consent. The general impression at the time, and one 
which Newcastle enjoyed keeping in circulation, was that the 
Duke’s recommendation was the equivalent to nomination. 
Still he failed often to get the king’s consent and still oftener 
he was obliged to work hard to overcome George II’s objec- 
tions. The ridiculous wails and yelps (for it is impossible to 
dignify them by more pleasing adjectives) emitted by New- 
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castle when the king refused to grant his requests should not 
blind us to the fact that they were not cries of defeat. These 
complaints merely meant that the Duke felt sorry for himself 
and wished those reading his letters to feel the same way; but 
they did not mean that he had ceased fighting. Often whimper- 
ing and aggrieved he would push on to victory. The blows 
received on the way often hurt him sorely because he, who 
suffered such agonies from imaginary ones, was certain to feel 
the effects of real ones. However, the salve of victory soon 
healed the wounds of disappointments and temporary setbacks. 
The only times that Newcastle really showed an ugly state of 
mind was when he felt that those for whom he had fought and 
suffered did not show sufficient appreciation in the form of 
almost sickeningly flattering letters. 

From the point of view of a big landowner, nobleman, and 
secretary of state it is possible to understand Newcastle’s con- 
tinued interest in the appointment of relatives, friends, and 
supporters of the government to church livings, minor adminis- 
trative posts and bishoprics; but it is difficult to understand 
how, after twenty-seven years of the kind of treatment which 
he received from from George II, he could get the same thrill 
from success in an appointment to a small living or suffer the 
same depression from failure. Certainly it is one of the most 
important reasons for Newcastle’s long continued success as 
a politician and office holder. 


DONALD G. BARNES 
University of Washington 











Odessa: Its Rise and International Importance, 
1815-50 


Vernon J. Puryear 


The competition of Odessa, by 1850 the wheat export center 
of the Russian Empire, with the Turkish provinces for cap- 
turing the grain markets of southern and western Europe was 
one of the most significant general economic causes of the 
Crimean War. It illustrated the international economic forces 
at work in the Near East during the four decades which pre- 
ceded the war in which Turkey, Great Britain, France and 
Sardinia opposed Russia. Great Britain favored the Turkish 
provinces as against Russia for an obvious economic reason. 
Turkey was required, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Anglo-Turkish Commercial Convention of 1838, to con- 
duct her international commerce on virtually free trade prin- 
ciples. This was in contrast with the prohibitionist system of 
Russia which made reciprocal trade practically impossible. 
The problem also aligned Austria, partly for economic reasons, 
on the side of Great Britain, and this diplomatic support con- 
tributed to the final defeat of Russia. 

It is the object of this study (1) to show the rise and com- 
mercial importance of Odessa from 1815 to 1850, and (2) 
to analyze the international factors of the rivalry of southern 
Russia, exporting principally through Odessa, with the Dan- 
ubian Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, exporting 
chiefly through the Sulina channel of the Danube. The first 
problem will include summarized statistics on comparative 
international shipping, especially British, at Odessa; the sec- 


1 The research for this study was carried on while the writer was a fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council. 
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ond will take account of the principal international economic 
negotiations which directly affected the problem under con- 
sideration. Both will be concerned with phases of the history 
of the Near East which are little known to students of history. 


I. The Commercial Importance of Odessa 


During the thirty-five years which preceded the Crimean 
War the most important change in Russian foreign trade was 
the growth of importance of the Russian ports on the Black 
Sea. The rise of Odessa, the principal port on the Euxine, was 
remarkable. Its influence in 1800 had been negligible; by 1850 
it was the greatest wheat export center in the Russian Empire. 
It was obvious that such a change in Russian economic de- 
velopment toward the Near East should bring Russo-Turkish 
political relations to a focus. This proved to be the case. Russia 
waged a war on Turkey to assure the accessibility of her sou- 
thern shores, by way of the Straits, to the markets of Europe. 

One of the outstanding reasons for the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1828-29 was Turkish interference with the export trade 
of Odessa and the other Black Sea ports of Russia. As the 
southern commerce of Russia sought to use its natural outlet, 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, certain hindrances by 
Turkey had become habitual. Among these were unnecessary 
delays to Russian merchant vessels while the Turkish firmans 
(or authorizations for their passage through the Straits) were 
secured. Searches of the vessels also caused considerable delay. 
In addition, Turkey flagrantly practiced preémption of all 
Russian cargoes of tallow which were found within the Straits. 
At times, also, Russian wheat from Odessa was preémpted and 
used for the Turkish armies. These measures were directed 
against a possible support of Greece by Russia, the former 
then being at war with Turkey. In general, bribery on a large 
scale was necessary for Russian merchants to carry on their 
southern trade at all during the years of the Greek War of 
Independence. All these abuses were corrected by the Russo- 
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Turkish Peace of Adrianople, signed 14 September, 1829.” 
Here for the first time Russia won a complete liberty of com- 
merce in the Black Sea, in transit through the Straits, and on 
the Danube. Thereafter her access to the European markets 
through the Straits was guaranteed, as well as the accessibility 
of her southern ports to the commercial vessels of the various 
European nations. The Turkish practice of preémption of 
Russian produce was terminated, as was also the right of search 
(or “visit”’) of Russian merchant vessels. 

The exports of Russian grain to western Europe were con- 
ditioned by several factors, such as climatic conditions and 
the inadequate internal transport in the southern provinces of 
Russia. In addition, Russia herself, after the Napoleonic wars, 
instituted a prohibitory system against foreign manufactures, 
making reciprocal trade almost impossible. Hence vessels of 
commerce from the Mediterranean often went to the Black 
Sea without cargoes. A ship sometimes sailed to Odessa, more- 
over, without the assurance that it would be required for an 
export cargo of grain. The ship might therefore spend from 
six to eight months * on a long sea voyage without any profit 
whatever. The prices of wheat from southern Russia at that 
period were considerably lower than for Baltic wheat, but the 
latter had the advantage of being obtained for considerably 
less freight charges, on account of the distances involved. Prior 
to 1846 Black Sea wheat usually was absorbed at Mediter- 
ranean ports, particularly the Italian.* Moreover, the restrictive 
grain laws of England,° France,® and other countries before 


2G. E. Noradounghian, Recueil d’actes internationaux de Pempire ottoman (Paris, 
1900), ul, No. 53. 

8 By 1890, average steam freighters from Odessa and Sulina took only twenty days 
to reach England; the time for sailing freighters had been reduced to 75 days for a 
voyage. 

4C, J. Fuchs, “Der englische Getreidehandel und seine Organisation,” in Jahrbiicher 
fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, xx (1890), 13-15. 

5 See D. Barnes, History of the English Corn Laws, 1660-1846 (London, 1930). 

6 During a short period of grain scarcity in 1817, the French government admitted 
Russian wheat under low duties, resulting in a considerable falling in prices due to over- 
supply. The French farmers protested. In 1819 a law established fixed duties on grain 
for the first time, thus instituting a semi-protective system. Preferential rates were 
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1846 were a serious handicap to the grain trade of the Black 
Sea. The practical effect of the laws was to make impossible 
a stable trade from so distant a point as the Euxine. The western 
demands for grain, directly related to productivity at home, 
came suddenly and could never be gauged accurately in ad- 
vance; the points of nearest supply reaped the greatest profits 
under the system. This discouraged the efficient and extensive 
production of wheat in the fertile provinces of southern Russia 
and in the Danubian Principalities, and discouraged British 
and other western capital and shipping interests in those areas. 
These difficulties were eliminated with the repeal of the grain 
laws in 1846.‘ In view of the numerous handicaps, the develop- 
ment of Odessa was all the more outstanding. 

The statistical summaries now to be presented are designed 
to acquaint the reader with the facts, not readily obtainable 
elsewhere, on the comparative development of exports at four 
different periods during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
showing their successive development, and on the relative 
importance of the various Powers which participated in the 
Russian trade of the Black Sea regions. Other figures will 
distinguish Odessa’s part in the foreign trade of Russia, not 
only in the Black Sea but in comparison with the Baltic as well. 

The exports of Russian grain to Europe at certain periods 
provide interesting figures. They show a marked and steady 
increase. The yearly average from 1800 to 1813 was 1,719,820 
chetverts;* from 1824 to 1833, despite the interruption of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29, the average was 2,305,000 chet- 


applicable to grain imported in French vessels. Prices continued low, and the farmers 
protested more than ever. So in 1821 a new law, based on a sliding scale plan, prohibited 
the import of wheat in fact between 1821 and 1830. S. Charléty, La restauration, 1815-30 
(Paris, 1921), 276-78. 

T Russia, in common with other European Powers, had in operation a protective 
system for grain imports. Wheat imported into Russia by sea was charged a duty of 
about $3.00 per British imperial quarter, and about $3.50 if imported by land. The 
export duty, except at the free port of Odessa, was a negligible six cents per quarter. 
Consular reports, Bayley to Bidwell (head of the British consular service), February, 
1827, MSS. British Public Record Office (London), Foreign Office (cited hereafter F.O.) 
65 R 167, 182, 188. 


8 One hundred chetverts equal 72 British imperial quarters. 
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at Odessa.’ 


®C. von Sarauw, Das russische Reich (Leipsig, 1873), 312. 


vigorously by the Russian minister of finance. F.O. 65 R 339. 





verts, and for the decade before the Crimean war, the average 
had risen to 5,536,000 chetverts each year. After the interrup- 
tion of the Crimean war, the exports increased rapidly, reach- 
ing the figure of 16,208,000 chetverts in 1866. Whereas the 
principal Russian export center for grain before 1840 was the 
Baltic, the growth of importance both of wheat as the principal 
grain for export and of Odessa as the principal export center 
thereafter is illustrated by the figures for 1866-68. At that 
time wheat accounted for 57 per cent of the total of grains 
which Russia exported, while 78 per cent was shipped from 
the Black and Azov seas, well over half having been embarked 


For the first of a series of summaries more directly related 
to the subject of this study, let us illustrate the foundations of 
Odessa as an export pivot in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Russian agriculture advanced steadily in the southern 
provinces, making available a greater export surplus. The 
favorable location of Odessa made it the logical export point 
for this commerce, and as such the port had been increasing 
in position since 1791. Napoleon’s continental system and his 
interference with trade relations between Great Britain, west- 
ern Europe, and the Baltic, had tended to accelerate the im- 
portance of the Black Sea. Odessa thus had gained an impetus 
to her development before 1815, and the new routes having 
developed, an augmented trade followed the close of the 
Napoleonic era. Odessa possessed another advantage over the 
other ports of southern Russia. On 27 August, 1819, while 
Russia was gradually adopting protection, this port was de- 
clared free for trade for a period of thirty years.” 

From 1815 on, Odessa became gradually a leading factor 
in the supply of wheat for European markets even though 


10N. I. Turgenev, La Russie et les russes (Paris, 1847), 1, 392-93. Articles imported 
for use in the city were exempt from the protective and prohibitory system of the Russian 
Empire. F.O. 359, Trade Papers 1. On 27 August, 1849, the expiration date for the 
original grant of free port status, Tsar Nicholas I extended Odessa’s charter for an 
additional five years. F.O. 65 R 372. This prolongation of the charter was opposed 
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before 1846 the market price of the product could not be 
counted upon for much profit. An annual average of 709,371 
chetverts of wheat was exported from 1815 to 1824, a decade 
when Russia’s total average exports of grain amounted to only 
2,115,000 chetverts.” 

The total shipping which cleared from Odessa from 1806 
to 1815 averaged 30,000 tons per year, grain tonnage repre- 
senting seventy per cent of the total. From 1815 to 1826 the 
average Was 125,000 tons, grain tonnage accounting for almost 
ninety per cent. Wheat steadily increased in relative import- 
ance.” 

Meanwhile, the other southern ports of Russia also were 
increasing the quantities of their exports. Taganrog, on the 
Sea of Azov, early became the point of export for another 
fertile region.” 





11In this expanding wheat commerce of the Black Sea, British ships did not play a 
leading part in the early years after 1815. Vessels sent to the Euxine by the British were 
sailing ships averaging only 200 tons in size. The Odessa average from 1815 to 1819 
numbered 124. British departures from Odessa in 1813 numbered nine vessels out of a 
total of 300. In 1821, illustrating the increase, 62 British ships left Odessa out of a total 
of 532. After 1819 British shipping at Odessa, exclusive of Ionian, averaged 20,000 tons 
yearly until 1826. Ionian statistics were tabulated separately by the British consul after 
1819, showing an average of about 5,000 tons a year until 1826. French shipping at 
Odessa was exceptionally heavy in only one year between 1806 and 1826, that of 1808, 
when the Treaty of Tilsit and the preponderant French political position at Constanti- 
nople were the conditioning factors. At that time, 100,000 tons cleared under French 
colors, representing ten-seventeenths of the total of Odessa’s trade for the year. After 
1815 the French tonnage was less than that of the Ionians. The principal flag credited 
with shipping at Odessa between 1812 and 1826 was that of Russia herself. In 1813, 
Russia cleared 26,000 tons at Odessa, after which the annual average was over 40,000 
tons. In 1817, Russian ships leaving Odessa numbered 420 out of a total of 933, but the 
number declined both numerically and proportionally thereafter. Austria’s shipping 
ranked second. The Austrian average was approximately 30,000 tons from 1816 to 1826. 
Other vessels which called at Odessa, but whose trade was quite limited, carried the 
flags of Turkey (including Greece), Sardinia, Denmark, and Naples. Reports by James 
Yeames, F.O. 359, Trade Papers r. 

12 Statistics to illustrate the increasing importance of wheat as the principal grain 
for export are as follows: In 1808, a banner year to that time, wheat exported from 
Odessa amounted to 104,000 chetverts. Sinking to a small figure in the two following 
years, by 1811 it attained the figure of 145,000 chetverts. In 1817, the banner year before 
1826, Odessa exported 1,100,000 chetverts. The average between 1815 and 1826 was 
685,000 chetverts. F.O. 359, Trade Papers r. 

18 In 1808, 21,500 tons cleared at Taganrog, one-fourth of which was grain. Six years 
later the tonnage was 36,000, less than one-tenth of which was grain. In 1818, 95,000 
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As a second summary, let us examine the figures far the 
closing years of the Greek War and the two years of the Russo- 
Turkish war, when the trade of Odessa was retarded. The 
changes in the status of international commerce in the Black 
Sea from 1826 to 1829 not only clarify the most important 
provisions of the Peace of Adrianople, which were of especial 
benefit to Russian and Danubian exports, but also provide an 
interesting side-light on the wars indicated. These will suggest 
also the further developments to be anticipated in the two 
decades after Adrianople, summarized below in this study and 
being treated in detail elsewhere by this writer.“ 

The Greek War contributed to a temporary diminution of 
the export importance of the southern ports of Russia. Odessa 
was notably affected. The uncertainty which resulted from 
the several instances of preémption by Turkey of both Turkish 
provincial and Russian produce found in transit through the 
Straits contributed somewhat to this condition. According to 
the Prussian consul at Constantinople, it was also caused by 
the unbusinesslike way in which commerce was handled at 
Odessa. Less than 500 ships left Odessa in 1824 as compared 
with over 3,000 in 1818 and 1819.”° At least half the ships which 
called at Odessa were without cargoes upon arrival. In some 


periods the number was far less, as, for example, during the 
first half of 1826.*° 


tons cleared, forty per cent of which was grain tonnage. During the first decade after 
Napoleon, the average annual tonnage was slightly less than 50,000, of which grain 
accounted for an average of 21,000 tons. Of the grain, wheat averaged 197,000 chetverts. 
As at Odessa, Russian vessels led in the shipping, clearing over one-half the tonnage 
down to 1817. Next in order was Austria, and third came Great Britain. 

14 British Commercial Policy in the Near East, 1800-1850 (in preparation). 

15 Von Srirlitz, 1o March, 1825, das preussische geheime Staatsarchiv (Berlin- 
Dahlem), Akten des Auswartiges Amtes (cited hereafter Ausw. Amt.), Rep. 6, Tirkei 
No. 2, v. I. 

i6 At that time 68 British ships arrived, only six bringing cargoes (valued at only 
$32,000), while the departing British vessels carried Russian produce to the value of 
almost a million dollars. Total imports for that six months’ period at Odessa were 
estimated at $1,670,000 while exports were valued at $2,745,000. F.O. 65 R 174. In 1823, 
91,492 tons of shipping left Odessa; in 1824, only 69,025 tons were recorded as depart- 
ures. In the following year the number rose to 127,047 tons; for 1826 the figure was 
191,180, still considerably less than in the period of 1818-19. 
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The Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29 almost paralyzed foreign 
trade at Odessa. Only twelve commercial vessels arrived at 
the port during the first six months of 1829. But after the 
signature of peace, trade was quickly resumed. For the last 
half of 1829 official figures showed the departure from Odessa 
of 239 vessels totaling 51,670 tons. Austrian tonnage led all 
others, accounting for over forty per cent of the trade at Odessa, 
while Russian vessels ranked second. At Taganrog, about 50,000 
tons of departures were recorded each year, from 1822 to 1827. 
Little foreign trade was registered there for the first half of 
1829. British interests participated in this shipping by sending 
about one-sixth of the ships which went to Taganrog and 45 
vessels a year to Odessa, while Ionian vessels accounted for 40 
additional vessels annually under the British flag. A British 
average of about 18,000 tons a year was reached. This does not 
accurately reflect the monetary value of the trade, however, 
because British ships usually carried hides and tallow, more 
valuable products than grain.” In the port of Constantinople, 
British ships enjoyed a better ratio in the total shipping than 
at Odessa.** 

The third summary, that of the decade 1830-40, following 
the Peace of Adrianople, is instructive in showing how ex- 
tensive was the development of Odessa after the southern 
commerce of Russia had been legally freed of the Turkish 
restrictions against navigation within the Straits.” 


17 Sardinian shipping in the Black Sea was spasmodic. The figures for France, 
Turkey, and Sweden were small. F.O. 65 R 144, 150, 174, 188. British shipping at Smyrna 
was good during the Russo-Turkish war, the annual average being 74 vessels; R. W. 
Brant to Aberdeen, 10 May, 1830, F.O. 78 T 195. 

18In 1824, for example, Austria ranked first, sending 530 ships to Constantinople, 
Russia sent 438 vessels, while England sent 358 ships. At Alexandria, likewise, British 
shipping was in a favored position. Austria ranked an easy first at Alexandria, as at 
Odessa and Constantinople, while England, France and Russia jockeyed for second place. 
In 1824, Austria (including Tuscan vessels) sent 600 ships to Alexandria, Great Britain 
sent 251, and Russia followed with roo vessels. Ausw. Amt. Rep. 6, Tiirkei No. 2, v. 1. 
During 1826-28 Russian shipping gave way to an increase in French tonnage at Alex- 
andria. F.O. 78 T 183. There were 238 British and Ionian vessels which called at 
Alexandria in 1828, and 260 in 1829. F.O. 78 T 192. 

19 The population of Odessa was about 33,000 in 1827. By 1838, it had increased to 
75,000. F.0. 65 R 246. Odessa was the seat of the chief and central government of “New 
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In 1830, the departures from Odessa numbered 949 vessels 
of 232,000 total tons. A plague restricted the trade of southern 
Russia in 1831, and even in 1832 the number of ships leaving 
Odessa was only 587. An increase, to 646, was noted for the 
next year, while a decline to 328 occurred in 1834.” Almost 
complete crop failures occurred in 1835. About 800 vessels 
totaling approximately 200,000 tons cleared from Odessa dur- 
ing each of the years 1837, 1838, and 1839. The export produce 
was principally wheat, slightly less than one million chetverts 
being exported each normal year. Other leading exports were 
different grains, linseed, tallow, and wool. The total value of 
these exports was 35,000,000 paper rubles.” Imports at Odessa 
of wine, dried fruit, olive oil, precious metals, and raw cotton 
totaled about 20,000,000 paper rubles a year, showing that 
Russian purchases at Odessa were then only slightly more than 
half her exports. Throughout the decade, Austrian vessels led 
all others both in numbers and tonnage, while those of Sardinia 
and of Russia herself jockeyed for second place. Great Britain 
was in fourth place in this trade.” 

The decade 1842-52, during which was inaugurated free 
trade in grains by many of the western nations, saw the real 
establishment of modern Odessa as the principal wheat export- 
ing center of Russia. We may well examine the problem of 
Russia’s foreign grain commerce for the period by showing 
(1) the intensive development of Odessa and the other Russian 
ports on the Euxine, despite the Danubian competition (which 
will be treated later), and (2) by making comparisons of this 
trade with that of the other major Russian export district, the 
Baltic. Of the exports from Odessa, wheat more than ever 
came to be the principal item.” In 1842, 621,664 quarters of 


Russia,” which extended from the Don to the Danube. The governor general (Count 
Vorontsov) resided there. 

20 In 1834 Russia imported more grain than she exported, owing to scarcity. F.O. 65 
R 219. 

21 Exchange rates were 22.50 paper rubles per English pound. 

22 Annual reports by James Yeames, F.O. 65 R 194, 209, 215, 219, 237, 246, 255, and 
264. The number of British departures was: 113 vessels in 1830, 98 in 1832, 103 in 1333, 
59 in 1834, 133 in 1836, 124 in 1837, 160 in 1838, and 260 in 1839. 

23 Other important items were linseed, tallow and wool. 
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wheat were exported (one-third going to England) ; in 1846, 
the figure was 1,407,827 quarters (189,820 going to England) ; 
in 1847 — an exceptional year — the figure was 2,016,692 quar- 
ters; in 1850, 980,377 quarters were exported, two-thirds of 
which went to England.” In 1852, 1,362,251 quarters of wheat 
were exported, 570,237 quarters going to England.” In 1853, 
the wheat export rose to 2,251,011 quarters, 681,737 quarters 
going directly to England.” 

In addition to Odessa, other Russian ports in the Black Sea 
contributed to the importance of southern Russia as the grain 
export region of the empire. This was especially true of the 
ports of the Sea of Azov, some figures for which may be noted. 
Exports of wheat from Azov ports were about 500,000 quarters 
a year from 1842 to 1845; in 1846, the figure was 650,870 
quarters. In 1847, the Azov ports exported 1,464,515 quarters 
of wheat. This, added to the Crimean ports (109,027) and the 
huge Odessa export that year (2,016,692) made a grand total 
of 4,018,800 quarters of wheat exported from the Russian ports 
of the Black Sea.” In 1853 there were 1,299,356 quarters of 
wheat exported from Azov ports.” The Azov. tonnage was less 
than 200,000 annually after 1845, the British part being one- 
fifth.” 

Steam shipping developed slowly in the. Black Sea.** The 


24 F.0. 359/1. 

25 F.0. 65 R 436. 

26F.0. 65 R 449. The outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war in October, 1853, led to 
consternation at Odessa, despite assurances that the Straits would be kept open. It was 
feared (as was actually the case in 1854) that Russia would close her southern ports. 
Odessa was not an important import center, being too far from the center of population 
of Russia. Its imports consisted largely of items for the requirements of the population 
for the Odessa district, especially of the free port itself. The Russian prohibitive system, 
moreover, prevented great increases in the imports. Smuggling, however, was practiced 
extensively. F.O. 65 R 305, 316. 

27 F.0. 359/1. Other exports were linseed, rapseed, rye, tallow, wool, and iron. 
Principal ports were Taganrog, Rostov, Mariunpol and Berdiansk. 

28 Yeames to Palmerston, 28 February, 1848, F.O. 65 R 355. In addition, approximately 


700,000 quarters of wheat were held in storage at all ports. Crops were exceptionally 
good in 1846. 


2° F.0. 65 R 436. 
80 F.0. 359/1. 


31 In 1844 there were 25 steam vessels, mostly built in London, in the Russian ports 
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principal transport problem was not that of sea communica- 
tions, but rather the inland transit to the sea ports. Better roads 
and more bridges in southern Russia were needed, as well as 
the dredging of the Dnieper and the other rivers of southern 
Russia. Railway construction was suggested also. In general, 
however, Russian noblemen were rushing into manufacturing 


and tending to neglect agriculture.” The southern agricultural 


expansion developed of its own momentum. 

The importance of Odessa and other Russian Black Sea 
ports in the wheat export trade of the Russian Empire is shown 
by the following table which covers the grain exports for the 
period 1832-54, as compiled by the Russian ministry of the 
interior :*” 


Azov AND Back SEA Ports: BALTIC AND WHITE SEA Ports: 
Quarters Quarters 

ii 52,047,710 | ag RET SRR ears 4,051,479 
eae Ve: eae) Smee 2,235,726 RE aie aS a ee 14,371,011 
TOI scene aeiechhabiith enidlictedbeii stan 823,736 SS Se Se Nar eee 5,376,929 
RS PEE RSP ares a ean 334,014 ata FRE SES Se 6,736,651 
a 104,508 

RINE, coctiied roelinnibia icons 869,342 


The increases of wheat exports ** accounted for the favorable 
balance of trade which Russian figures showed for most of 
the years between 1822 and 1853.*° Russia imported and ex- 


of the Euxine. These were sufficient for regular steam service between Odessa, the 
Crimea, and Taganrog, and also between Odessa and Constantinople. Yeames to Aber- 
deen, 9 September, 1844, F.O. 65 R 305. 

82 F.0. 65 R 276. The beginning of Russian railway construction had little influence 
on the grain transport problem before the Crimean War. See T. Laves, “Getreidepro- 
duktion im Russland,” in Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, v (N.F. 1881), 314-27. Cf. Yeames 
to Palmerston, 7 February, 13847, F.O. 65 R 339. A project of a railway from Moscow 
to the Crimea, fostered by Vorontsov, was opposed consistently by Kleinmichel, minister 
of communications and favorite of Nicholas; K. A. Skalkovski, Les ministres des finances 
de Russie (Paris, 1891), 88. 

83 A. N. Shebunin, Rossiia na Blizhnem Vostokie (Leningrad, 1926), 71. L. Tegoborski, 
Etudes sur les forces productives de la Russie (Paris, 1852), tv, 238, credits Odessa and 
Taganrog with only 65 per cent of the total wheat-exports, 1824-53. 

84 The increase in grain exports, 1824-53, was 600 per cent; Tegoborski, of. cit., , 
218-20. 

35 See Journal de Saint-Pétersbourg, supplement, December, 1840; Tegoborski, 0? 
cit., 1, 28, Iv (1855), 8 (statistical tables for the years indicated). 
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ported from 92 to 94 per cent of all goods by sea. In the thirties, 
the Baltic ports imported twenty times as much as those of 
the Black and Azov Seas; in the early fifties the imports by 
the Baltic were seven times those of the Black and Azov Seas. 
But in the total exports (the table above is for grain only) the 
Baltic exported only 60 per cent, the other forty per cent going 
out by the southern ports of Russia. 

Especially during the two decades before the Crimean War, 
therefore, the rise of Odessa had been conspicuous. St. Peters- 
burg continued to rank first in Russia’s total trade, but was 
losing out in a relative sense to Odessa.** The above statistical 
analyses of the years 1815 to 1853 were presented to show (1) 
the beginnings of Odessa’s export importance, (2) the tempor- 
ary retardation of its natural growth on account of the Greek 
and Russo-Turkish Wars, (3) the further development under 
more favorable sea transit provisions which were established 
in 1829, and (4) the pronounced growth of Odessa’s trade as 
a reaction to the free trade era in western Europe. The carry- 
ing powers most important in the Black Sea trade were Austria, 
Great Britain and Russia, in the order mentioned, by the time 
the Crimean War opened. 


II. The Rivalry of Southern Russia and the Danubian 
Provinces 

Hardly had Odessa emerged as the principal wheat export 
center of the Russian Empire before a new and formidable 
trade rival appeared in the grain producing regions of the 
Ottoman Empire. Of particular interest here, because directly 
bearing upon the prosperity of Odessa, was the rivalry encoun- 
tered in the Danubian Principalities. 


86 Tegoborski, of. cit., 1V, 461. It is interesting to note that Russia and America became 
world competitors in the wheat trade after 1840, the British market being affected 
most pronouncedly. During the Crimean War, 25 to 40 per cent of British wheat and 
flour came from the United States, Russia in normal years directly supplying only 14 
per cent. During the American Civil War, Russian exports accounted for thirty-one 
per cent of the British total. Fuchs, Joc. cit., 20. Russian total exports of wheat slightly 


exceeded wheat and flour exports of the United States between 1846 and 1853. Tego- 
borski, of. cit., 1v, 282. 
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Russia herself unwittingly laid the basis for the Danubian 
competition by her requirement in the Peace of Adrianople 
that the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia be given 
the same “liberty of commerce” which Russia had acquired 
for her own trade in the Black Sea. Thereafter Turkey could 
not interfere in the administrative matter of lowering the tariff 
rates effective for the Principalities, as that would have been an 
infringement of the local autonomy which was guaranteed by 
the treaty. Legally continued as parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
however, the Principalities had no authority to raise their own 
tariff rates above those effective for the Ottoman Empire as 
a whole. Since these rates had been fixed by the capitulations 
granted to all the principal Powers, and had been given a 
treaty basis by the Russo-Turkish commercial convention of 
1783, which was confirmed by the Peace of Adrianople, and 
by the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of the Dardanelles of 1809, they 
could not be raised above their low figure of three per cent ad 
valorem without a general international negotiation. Thus 
Moldavia and Wallachia were opened up by the Russians to 
world commerce on a virtually free trade basis at the Peace of 
Adrianople, almost ten years before Great Britain (in 1838) 
placed Turkey on a similar status. Russia did not realize that 
in giving such extensive aid to the Principalities she was in 
fact aiding to build up an economic rival.” 

It is our purpose in the last half of this study to analyze 
several of the outstanding developments of the Russo- Danubian 
rivalry, which was notable between 1838 and 1853. The prob- 
lem will be treated briefly under the following topics: (1) 
Anglo-Turkish trade relations; (2) the Austrian and British 
negotiations which maintained the low grain export rates for 
Moldavia and Wallachia; (3) the productivity of the Prin- 
cipalities, which will be shown to have been less than that of 
southern Russia, although British trade there was expanded; 
(4) the obvious efforts of Great Britain and Austria to support 
the free trade provinces of Turkey as against prohibitionist 


87 F.0. 65 R 227. 
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Russia, in which references will be made to the Sulina channel 
controversy and the relevant new legal bases for Austrian trade 
with Great Britain; and (5) the Anglo-Russian commercial 
relations in the decade before the Crimean War. In all these 
matters the international importance of Odessa will be clearly 
in evidence. 

Both Great Britain and Russia expanded their economic 
and political interests in the Near East after 1830. It was inevit- 
able, for geographical reasons, that the Near East, rather than 
India proper, should be the center of a new Anglo-Russian 
rivalry. It may be advanced, moreover, that commerce, if not 
directly leading the way to Anglo-Russian political rivalry 
in the Near East, certainly accelerated the tendencies in that 
direction as the years elapsed. Because of the geographical 
location of the Danubian Principalities, Austria likewise 
opposed a Russian political penetration there. With these im- 
portant political matters we shall not concern ourselves here. 
It happened, nevertheless, that a new venture in economic 
advancement was undertaken by Great Britain in Turkey, and 
another by Austria and Great Britain, which had a bearing on 
Turkish trade, at a time when Anglo-Russian political relations 
were strained because of the continued ill-feeling engendered 
by the Russo-Turkish alliance of Unkiar-Iskelessi (1833). 
The greater British economic advance in the Near East came 
with the conclusion of a commercial treaty with Turkey in 
1838. 

The Anglo-Turkish commercial convention of Balta Liman, 
signed on 16 August, 1838,*° placed the whole of the Turkish 
Empire on a virtually free trade status, thus adding Egypt ® 


88 Martens, Nouveau recueil, xv, 695. 

89 Under the vigorous rule of Mehemet Ali, prior to 1838 Egypt had her principal 
commodities under the monopolistic control of the pasha. Prices were fixed arbitrarily, 
although there was always a direct relation between the price of wheat in Egypt and 
that which prevailed at Odessa. The limitation of the exports of grains from Egypt, or 
the possibility of an actual prohibition as a result of Egyptian independence frora Turkey, 
always tended to enhance the importance of Odessa. Thom to Metternich, 16 December, 


1831, Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv (Vienna), Odessa 38. (Hereafter cited as H.H. 
u.S.A.) 
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and the other Turkish provinces as rivals of southern Russia 
in the grain commerce with Europe. All monopolies were 
abolished, and the low export rates of produce and import rates 
on foreign manufactures thereafter governed every article of 
export and every article of import (except war materials), 
Since Russia at that time was operating under a system which 
practically prohibited the imports of manufactures,” it was © 
obvious that the western European Powers thereafter would 
augment their trade with the Turkish provinces on a reciprocal 
basis, and would encourage an extension of the productive 
resources of Egypt and the Danubian Principalities. The full 
effect of this evolution was shown in publications in England 
on the eve of the Crimean War. These proved that Turkey was 
a better customer of Great Britain than was Russia. 

The remarkable fact about England’s trade with Turkey by 
the time of the Crimean War was not so much the amount of 
wheat actually furnished by Turkey as the increases in the 
British purchases of grain from the Ottoman provinces in 
comparison with those from Russia, in consideration of the 
relative changes in the totals of Anglo-Turkish and Anglo- 
Russian trade. The growth of Turkey’s trade with England 
had been phenomenal after 1839. Exports of grain from the 
Turkish provinces had risen from a negligible quantity in 1838 
to equal that of Russia by 1851, while the sales of British 
manufactures to the Ottoman Empire, including the Princi- 
palities, were twice as large in 1851 as the total sales to the 
Russian Empire.“ The whole of the Black Sea region profited 
by the repeal of the grain laws in England and in some of the 
other western countries. In 1842 only 250 British ships passed 


40 The system was developed by the long finance ministry of Kankrin. See Skalkovski, 
op. cit., passim, 

41 London Times, 17 November, 1853, analyzing reports to parliament. In 1850, British 
sales to Russia were $7,275,000, $14,050,000 at the same time going to Turkey; in 1370, 
somewhat over $30,000,000 was sold each to Turkey and Russia; in 1878, Russia absorbed 
$32,800,000 of British manufactures, while Turkey bought $45,000,000. L. Levi, History 
of British Commerce, 1763-1878, (1878), 562. See also G. R. Porter, Progress of the 
Nation (London, 1912), 479-483. 
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the Dardanelles ;* in 1848 the number had increased to 1,397; 
in 1852 there were 1,741, totaling almost a half million tons.” 

Thus, especially in the forties Great Britain steadily acceler- 
ated her sales of manufactures to free-trade Turkey, and ab- 
sorbed the rapidly increasing quantities of grain and other 
produce available for export by Turkey. The potential future 
expansion of the same process, in comparison, as will be shown, 
with the opposite economic tendency as regards Great Britain 
and prohibitionist Russia, was unquestionably a large factor 
in determining the British statesmen of the era of the Crimean 
War to uphold Turkey. 

Under the operation of the Anglo-Turkish commercial con- 
vention of 1838, the second major document which governed 
the international economic relations of the Near East in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Russia saw Turkey become 
an enlarged rival for the grain trade of southern and western 
Europe. The Peace of Adrianople had given her a transitory 
victory only; now there was at least a reason for a pointed 
preference of the Turkish provinces by the western powers. 
The Anglo-Turkish convention became the basis of the subse- 
quent international trade with Turkey, and Russia eventually 
adopted it also. , 

It was to the interest of Great Britain and Austria, obviously, 
to keep the grain rates for the Principalities as low as possible. 
This was done in the eighteen-forties, when the aggressive 
Wallachian prince, Bibesco, sought to increase the revenues 
of Wallachia by adding to the export and import rates effective 
for his province. The Danubian export rate problem shows 
how the international rivalry worked for the Danubian area. 
When an initial victory was won by Bibesco through negotia- 
tions at Constantinople in 1843, Austria took the lead in effect- 
ing a nullification of his plan. This was accomplished in 1844 


42 Report by John Cartwright, B. T. 1843, 495. 
48 Report by J. Hardy, 20 March, 1853, F.O. 78 T 930. 


44,V. J. Puryear, England, Russia and the Straits Question, 1844-56 (Berkeley, 1931), 
120. 
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at the same time a special negotiator, Hummelaver, sought 
British support at London. The latter came to an understanding 
with Gladstone, then president of the British board of trade, 
the agreement being to keep the Turkish rates relatively low.* 
Likewise, with British concurrence, Austria secured the non- 
operation of the full provisions of the Anglo-Turkish conven- 
tion for those Balkan provinces of ‘Turkey which bordered — 
Austria.** France did not support Austria and England in these 
ventures,*’ nor did Prussia.“ 

Russia, for an equally obvious reason, supported Bibesco. 
When it became apparent that an adoption by Russia of the 
Anglo-Turkish convention would in effect make possible the 
raising of the export rates of the Principalities, Russia tardily 
(on 30 April, 1846) signed a new commercial convention with 
Turkey,® even though in doing so it was necessary for her to 
give up some of her own previous exceptional advantages for 
trade with Turkey.” 

Bibesco continued his negotiations. Soon also (in 1848) the 
detailed execution of a new Moldavo-Wallachian commercial 
union was proclaimed.” Because the rates for commerce with 
foreigners were still being debated, however, three per cent 
duty was made the basis for a definitive Moldavo-Wallachian 
tariff in 1848.” This established the principle of independence 
for the Principalities as far as the making of tariffs was con- 
cerned. The revolutionary waves of 1848-49 caused the fall of 
Metternich. After the political intervention by Russia in the 
Principalities and in Hungary in 1849 had terminated, the 


450On the Hummelaver Mission, see F.O. 78 T 523, 231; I. de Testa, Recueil des 
traités de la Porte ottomane, 1x, 278. 

46 Testa, op. cit., IX, 153. 

47 H.H.u.S.A. (Vienna), Frankreich 46s. 

48 Ausw. Amt. u, Rep. Handel Rumanien No. 1, v. 1. 

49 Noradounghian, of. cit., , 371. 

50 Puryear, op. cit., 102-03, 119-20. 

51 Separate customs houses continued to be maintained at Galatz and Brailov, but a 
uniformity of rules governed them. 

52 C, J. Baicoianu, Geschichte der rumdnischen Zollpolitik, 83-86. There were certain 
restrictions on the import of wheat and some other items between the two provinces. 
Commerce in salt was excluded. 
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Principalities acted upon the disturbed conditions to establish 
a new tariff. This was done in 1850, at which time the basic 
rate was set at five per cent. Baron Bruck still upheld the 
Austrian thesis, however, and refused to recognize the higher 
rate. It was duly promulgated, nevertheless, by the method 
of having the Sultan issue a firman which granted such an 
increase to the Principalities. At the outset, the full rates 
effective for Turkey, five per cent for imports (including retail 
trade privileges) , and twelve per cent for exports, were allowed 
by the firman. The British and Austrians, however, alert to 
defend the low export rate on produce from that rich area of 
the Near East which competed with prohibitionist Russia, 
saw to it that the export rates for the Principalities continued 
low. Protests at the Porte reduced the rate for the Principali- 
ties to a flat five per cent, except for grain exports. The latter 
were held at three per cent.™ 

The significance of this analysis of the customs problem for 
the Principalities seems clear, and plays its part in the limited 
treatment of international economics in the Near East for the 
period under survey here. Russia, desiring to augment her own 
grain exports at Odessa, saw an opportunity, through a favor 
to the nationalistic inclinations of Wallachia, to raise the export 
rates on all produce from the competing source. Austria, inter- 
ested in retaining her traditional low rates in all the Turkish 
provinces which bordered her, sought to have the traditionally 
low export rate of three per cent retained. The Principalities, 
at the insistence of Austria, continued after 1838 under the 
old rate of three per cent despite the generally higher duties 
allowed by the new commercial conventions which governed 
all other parts of the Ottoman Empire. Great Britain, having 
developed an interest in furthering the export of Danubian 
grain, adopted the Austrian point of view in 1844. France had 
favored the Principalities by declining the Hummelaver pro- 
posal. This external support, and the economic union of 


8 A. Beer, Die dsterreichische Handelspolitik im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 418. 
54 Ausw. Amt. Rep. 6, Tiirkei No. 2, v. VI. 
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Moldavia and Wallachia in 1848, combined after the revolu- 
tions of 1848-49 to permit the Principalities to secure a some- 
what higher set of duties. These were acquiesced in by Europe, 
with the exception, especially favorable to Great Britain, of 
the export rate on wheat, the principal commodity exported 
by Odessa. This continued to be exported at three per cent, the 
minimum for the Turkish Empire. In the long run, therefore, 
Russia did not win in the negotiations over the Danubian export 
rates, but rather saw the development of a still stronger com- 
peting State in the rise of modern Rumania.” 

What of the productivity of the Principalities in the forties 
and early fifties? As in the case of the other provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire, it was still largely undeveloped here. Yet 
the figures for trade at the ports of the Principalities show 
a substantial development in comparison with those of the 
thirties. About one thousand vessels of 200,000 aggregate tons 
was the annual average. One of the most remarkable things 
about this shipping was the increased importance of the British 
part, both in the number of vessels under the British flag which 
called at the ports of the Principalities, and in the number of 
vessels of all flags which sailed directly for the ports of the 
United Kingdom. In 1843 only seven vessels of all nations left 
Galatz and Brailov for England; they carried only 7,000 
imperial quarters of grain. In 1849, no less than 128 vessels 
sailed for England, loaded with 298,392 quarters of grain.” 

It is quite clear that the Principalities were not able to 
expand their production, however, as rapidly as the increases 
effected by the southern ports of Russia. During the first nine 
months of 1853, an exceptional period in Danubian exports, 


55 On the political unification of modern Rumania, see: W. G. East, Union of Moldavia 
and Wallachia (Cambridge, 1929) ; T. W. Riker, The Making of Roumania (Oxford, 
1931); N. Jorga, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Gotha, 1913), 488-514; Paul 
Henry, L’abdication du Prince Cuza et l’avénement de la dynastie de Hohenzollern at 
thine de Roumanie (Paris, 1930). 

56 Cunningham to Palmerston, 16 September, 1850, F.O. 78 T 977. Chiari to Buol, 30 
June, 1854, H.H.u.S.A. Galatz 23a. The total number of British vessels which left the 
Danube between 1837 and 1845 inclusive was 110; between 1846 and 1849 inclusive the 
number was 706, F.O. 78 T 977. 
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Great Britain purchased 1,028,000 quarters of grain from 
Russia’s southern ports, three-fourths of which was wheat, 
while all the Turkish provinces — including both the Princi- 
palities and Egypt — only supplied an equal amount of wheat. 
The Principalities only supplied 200,000 quarters of the wheat, 
while Egypt supplied fifty per cent more.” 

Meanwhile, although the Peace of Adrianople was upheld, 
Russia did nothing more to aid the development of the Prin- 
cipalities. For example, the Sulina channel of the Danube, in 
charge of Russia, was allowed to fill with silt until its average 
depth was less than ten feet. This made higher freight rates 
necessary to cover the additional costs of lighterage shipment, 
and lessened the profits on Danubian grain.” The result in 
1851 and 1852 was a diplomatic encounter of Austria and 
Great Britain with Russia.” 

The Sulina channel controversy provided another significant 
illustration of the workings of the Russian competition with 
the Danubian provinces before the Crimean War. It tended 
to place Great Britain and Austria as political opponents of 
Russia after the Crimean War was under way. Doubtless it 
was one of the contributing causes of the Austrian alliance with 
Great Britain and France in December, 1854. Although Austria 
did not engage directly in the Crimean War, she occupied 
Moldavia and Wallachia, replacing Russia there in August, 
1854. It was an Austrian ultimatum to Russia in December, 
1855, moreover, which forced Russia to sign an armistice with 
the western Powers and Turkey.” 

The Austro-British commercial opposition to Russia is 


57 London Times, 11 November, 1853, publishing a report by the board of trade. The 
total grain from Turkey amounted to 1,857,000 quarters, considerably more than that 
coming from Russia. 

58 Austria, by treaty arrangement with Russia in 1840 sought to have the Danube 
opened for ocean navigation, but down to the Crimean War this was not done. F.O. 78 
T 977. : 

59 Puryear, of. cit., 131-35. This accounts for the creation of the international com- 
mission of the Danube, still in operation, which was set up as one result of the Crimean 
War. 


60 See H. Friedjung, Der Krimkrieg und die ésterreichische Politik (Berlin, 1907), 
58-80, 176. 
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further shown by some new trade privileges which Great 
Britain granted Austria, beginning in 1838. Austrian com- 
merce in the Near East developed with the momentum given 
by the merchants rather than by the government. Metternich’s 
first interest was and remained politics. He aided Austrian 
commercial development, but an aggressive commercial policy 
was not introduced into Austria until the finance ministry of 
Baron Bruck in the late forties.“ Nevertheless, governmental 
aid was given the merchants in the Austrian negotiations with 
Great Britain between 1838 and 1842. 

The efforts of Great Britain to encourage Danubian trade 
as a rival of the southern provinces of Russia is proved not 
only by the fact that no effort was made to enforce the Anglo- 
Turkish commercial convention in the Principalities, but also 
in two definite provisions of the new Austro-British commer- 
cial convention, signed on 3 July, 1838, shortly before the 
British convention with Turkey. Doubtless, the reasons for 
the new commercial treaty with Austria were numerous, but 
the fact is the principal new provisions of the treaty, replacing 
the Austro-British treaty of 1829, concerned the grain trade of 
the Danubian provinces: 


All commodities which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art 
of the two respective States, and which may legally be imported from the 
ports of Austria, including those of the Danube, into the ports of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of Malta, and Gibraltar, and other 
possessions of her Britannic Majesty, in Austrian vessels, shall be subject to 
the same duties only which would be paid on these same articles if they 
were imported in British vessels.® 


The treaty, furthermore, virtually extended to the Danube, 
from Galatz upwards, the principles of freedom of access 
established for some of the great European rivers at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. It was evident that in the new provision Great 


61 See A. Beer, Die Gsterreichische Handelspolitik im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
(Vienna, 1891), 401, passim. 

62 F.O. 195 T 148. This was a purely unilateral grant. As an afterthought, Ambassador 
Lamb at the time of exchange of ratifications declared the intent of this article to be 
“mutual.” 
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Britain and Austria were opposing the Russian system for 
the Danube.* 

Furthermore, in November, 1842, Neumann at London asked 
Aberdeen to extend the Austro-British treaty of 1838 to include 
the Dniester river for the purpose of sending Galician grain 
by that route to British markets. Despite the simultaneous 
refusal of Austria to adopt free trade, a British order in council 
granting the Austrian request was issued immediately. This 
provided that Austrian vessels going directly to British ports 
from Odessa, carrying Galician produce, might enjoy the same 
privileges as if the vessels had departed from Austrian ports.” 
It is significant that the same privilege apparently was neither 
sought nor granted for Austrian vessels carrying Russian grain. 
Under the new arrangements, Austria might secure the benefits 
of her reciprocal treaty with Great Britain and transport not 
only her own grain, but also that of the Turkish provinces on 
the Danube, and that of Austrian Poland through Odessa,® all 
to be regarded by the British as having come directly from, 
let us say, Trieste. No more significant evidence of the obvious 
British development of the sections of the Near East which 
competed with southern Russia need be presented than this. 

Anglo-Russian commercial relations during the forties did 
not develop as rapidly as the grain trade of Odessa would 
seem to have made expedient. The prohibitive system of Russia 
was adhered to, while Great Britain established the principle 
of free trade. This meant that England could purchase more 
Russian grain, but could not at the same time sell more manu- 
factures to Russia. Indeed, despite the comparative dominance 


63 St. Aulaire to Molé, 27 October, 1838, Les archives du ministére des affaires 
étrangéres (Paris), Autriche 426. 

64 A. F. Pribram, Osterreichische Staatsvertrage, 1, 67%, 704; Hertslet, Commercial 
Treaties, vi, 38. In 1844 England placed Austrian vessels from the Vistula on a par 
with her vessels from the Danube and Elbe. F.O. 7 A 32. Galician wheat exported from 
Odessa was required by Russia to pay the wheat import duty. F.O. 65 R 294. 

65 Following the grant by Great Britain Austria’s next concern for the extension of 
Galician exports through Odessa was to invite the Russian government to take measures 
to improve the facilities for the navigation of the Dnieper; Thom to Metternich, 15 
July, 1843; H.H.u.S.A. Odessa 39a. In 1844 the Russian government began the study 
of measures for increasing the transit facilities throughout southern Russia. 
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of Great Britain in the Russian markets, there was a relative 
diminution of British exports to Russia, along with an increase 
in purchases, notably of wheat, from Russia.® In 1842 Aber- 
deen made it clear to Russia that Great Britain desired a 
“liberal reciprocity” in her commercial relations with Russia, 
In January, 1843, despite the unfavorable trade balance against 
England,” a new Anglo-Russian commercial treaty was con- 
cluded, which established only a vague formula for the “recip- 
rocal freedom of navigation and commerce.” “ Various other 
experiments were tried, especially after the Anglo-Russian 
political friendship was established in 1844, to bring the com- 
mercial status of the two countries into closer harmony. These 
were without success. Russia argued that the repeal of the 
grain laws by Great Britain was made applicable to all coun- 
tries and therefore did not constitute a basis for the reciprocal 
treatment of British manufactures in Russia.™ 

As has been seen, British trade with Turkey was just in the 
opposite proportion to that with Russia at the time the Crimean 
War opened. Thus we have shown that, whereas Great Britain 
became a greater customer of Russia, and the latter’s prohibi- 
tive system paralyzed the further expansion of British sales 
of manufactures in Russia, Turkey became the principal 
British customer in the Near East. Combined with the possi- 
bilities of further commercial expansion in the Near East, it 


66 Annales du commerce extérieur; Russie, faits commerciaux, 1843-56, No. x, 8. In 
1849 England purchased 40 units from Russia while selling 27 units; in 1852 Eng- 
land purchased 42 units while selling 24 units to Russia. For the period 1827 
to 1853, England always ranked first in the Russian import and export market. She 
purchased fifty per cent of the Russian exports, but sold only forty per cent of the 
Russian imports for that period. As the period neared its close, England was purchasing 
still more from Russia in proportion to her sales to Russia, the ratio being approximately 
46:28. Tegoborski, of. cit., Iv, 474. England dominated the imports into Russia, but her 
relative importance declined. Whereas Russia increased her imports by 65 per cent 
between 1827 and 1853, the increase was not notable from England. It went rather to 
Prussia and other competitors of England. (Prussia ranked eighth in 1827-37; second 
in 1849-53). By the opening of the Crimean War, Prussia supplied nearly twenty-five 
per cent of Russia’s imports, almost equal to England’s. Tegoborski, of. cit., tv, 468. 

67 3 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Lv (1843), 902-72. 

68 F.0. 65 R 294; Hertslet, Commercial Treaties, vi, 762-69. 

69 Puryear, op. cit., 99-102. 
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was to the obvious interest of Great Britain, from the purely 
economic standpoint, to support Turkey against Russia. 

This study (1) has presented statistics illustrating the phe- 
nomenal rise of Odessa in the first half of the nineteenth 
century to the place of first importance as the wheat export 
center of the Russian Empire, and (2) has summarized the 
essential features of the rivalry between southern Russia and 
the Turkish provinces in the grain markets of Europe. Because 
Russia had a prohibitory system in operation before the 
Crimean War, while Turkey made possible a reciprocal trade 
by.the virtual adoption of free trade in 1838, Great Britain and 
Austria favored the latter as against Russia. These factors 
provided a fundamental economic background of the Crimean 
War, in which Russia was defeated and Turkey was upheld. 


VERNON J. PURYEAR 
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The Reform Bill of 1867 and the 
British Party System 


Francis H. Herrick 


The Reform Bill of 1867 is generally considered as the 
second step in the long process which peacefully transformed 
the British government into a functioning democracy. The 
orderly extension of the suffrage, bringing new classes within 
the pale of the constitution without destroying old forms, 
created a deep seated satisfaction in Great Britain and universal 
admiration abroad. The nature of these changes made them 
seem both right and inevitable, and one scholar, a former 
president of the American Historical Association, even went 
so far as to deify the tendency toward democracy into a law 
of history.’ Statesmen of both parties, like Macaulay, heard 
“the voice of greatevents . . . proclaiming . . . Reform that 
you may preserve . . . Renew the youth of the state,” * and 
not only met but even anticipated the popular demand for 
representation. In consequence, the Bill of 1867 has taken its 
place with the Reforms of 1832 and 1884-5 as the most striking 
example of that peculiarly British method of progress typical 
of: 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.® 


This theory of wise concessions to enlightened agitation has 


1. P. Cheyney, “Law in History,” in American Historical Review, xxix (January, 
1924), 241. Reprinted in Law in History and Other Essays (New York, 1927), 28. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, Vol. 1, 1204. 

8 From Tennyson’s untitled poem beginning “You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease.” 
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been generally accepted as an adequate explanation of the 
reform movement. It admits that the changes in the franchise 
and the distribution of seats in parliament were given their 
form by the official classes, but it stresses the existence of in- 
sistent popular demand for a share in the government as the 
driving force behind the whole process.* The movement is re- 
duced to an epic of the quest for political equality as a guarantee 
of social justice; it becomes a story of the transfer of political 
power from an aristocracy to a middle class, and from the 
middle class to the people. Just as the British industrial revolu- 
tion provided the raw material for the Marxian concept of 
the economic interpretation of history, the British reform move- 
ment has been theorized into a “liberal interpretation of his- 
tory.” This was not the work of one man, nor was it reduced 
to a formula or a creed, but this point of view has influenced 
the work of almost every writer on British history in the 
nineteenth century. 

During the seventies and the eighties, the popularization 
of natural science grafted an evolutionary significance onto 
the utilitarian political doctrines which had been simplified 
into the Chartist program. At the same time a semi-religious 
aspect was added by the teaching of the British positivists, 
whose influence extended far beyond the circle of converts to 
the cult of humanity.’ It is true that compromises in the direc- 


*This point of view is best expressed in the only impartial study of the second 
Reform Bill- The English Reform Bill of 1867, by J. H. Park. Professor Park separates 
“The Popular attitude towards Reform” from “The Official Attitude toward Reform” 
in his opening chapters, and concludes that popular demand forced Disraeli to take 
up the question (133-4). In assigning credit for the bill, he cautiously suggests “that 
it was nobody’s bill; that public opinion as stirred up partly by economic and social 
conditions, partly by the Reform League, partly by John Bright, partly by trade unions, 
dictated that a liberal bill should be passed;” and “that one section of the House was 
merely trying to outbid, for popular favor, the other.” (232) Homersham Cox, 4 
History of the Reform Bilis of 1866 and 1867, is a campaign document for the election 
of 1868, which attempts to prove from the debates in parliament that credit for the 
Reform Bill should be given to the Liberal party. 

5 Frederic Harrison, Autobiographic Memoirs, u, Chs. xxxtv and xxxv describes the 
author’s missionary work for positivism. See also Garreta Helen Busey, The Reflection 
of Positivism in English Literature to 1880; the Positivism of Frederic Harrison. The 
activities of the positivist group led by Richard Congreve have not been described. 
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tion of state control, which Dicey called “collectivism,” were 
characteristic of social legislation, but they are not to be found 
in the political sphere. The representation of interests was 
abandoned as an untenable position, proportional representa- 
tion failed to make much headway, and the people as a whole 
acquired a profound belief in universal suffrage and equal 


electoral districts. This was no sudden conversion. It was im- — 


bued with a spirit quite unlike that of Chartism because of the 
influence of scientific and sociological principles. ‘The general 
feeling was that to propose haste and violence in this inevitable 
process showed a lack of understanding of the slow nature of 
evolution, while to oppose it showed a lack of faith in humanity. 

It is the unhappy lot of the present age to disbelieve in the 
righteousness of the inevitable and the inevitability of right - 
even in the case of democracy. The validity of the liberal 
doctrine of political progress has been destroyed by success. 
The remedy of additional enfranchisements can no longer be 
applied to the ills of the state, for the logical conclusion of 
the cure, universal suffrage, has been achieved, and it is obvious 
that neither the ills (as was hoped) nor the state (as was 
feared) have come to an end. The liberal philosophy of govern- 
ment is now breaking down into a clutter of empty formulas 
and phrases, which appeal to the memories of men more than 
to their intelligence or their interests. It has lost its authority 
and is even losing its high—and deserved — reputation as a 
disinterested ideal. The time has come when a generation, 
conscious of its importance but unaffected by its fervor, may 
place British liberalism in its proper historical perspective. 
It will be seen then as a great leading idea which shaped the 


Many people would have agreed with Sir Charles Dilke when, in 1885, he stated to 
Joseph Chamberlain, “I’m really a Positivist more than anything else, but I think 
they are asses!” J. L. Garvin, Life of Joseph Chamberiain, uy, 34. 

The sociology of Herbert Spencer was less important at this time. Though Spencer's 
name was well known, his works were not widely read, and no popularizers were 
preaching his ideas. Joseph Chamberlain expressed the point of view of a politician 
in touch with pdépular opinion when he remarked of Spencer in 1883, “Happily, for the 
majority of the world, his writing is unintelligible, otherwise his life would have been 
spent in doing harm.” Beatrice Potter, My Apprenticeship, 123. 
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later part of the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth 
centuries, which was apparently confirmed by the events of 
the reform period, and which was used to justify and interpret 
them.° 

From this point of view the Reform Bill of 1867 falls into a 
totally different position from that usually assigned to it. The 
combination of evolutionary science, positivist sociology and 
Chartist principles—that peculiar union which produced 
British liberalism when joined with the non-conformist con- 
science — took place after 1867. Huxley’s extraordinary success 
as a popularizer of science, Frederic Harrison’s enthusiastic 
preaching of the religion of humanity, and the democratic 
agitation of Joseph Chamberlain and the Birmingham radicals 
became important in the decade of the seventies. Tory Democ- 


6 The true history of British liberalism in the later half of the nineteenth century 
is unwritten. It is curious how many writers dealing with this subject have missed the 
underlying truth that liberalism was not a program derived from the nation’s needs 
as exemplified in past events, but a moralized and codified version of the events 
themselves. The acceptance of this version, and not the advocacy of any particular 
legislation, distinguished Liberals from Conservatives. 

The current writings on political thought deal with the ideas of exceptional indi- 
viduals, and make no attempt to analyse the point of view of the thousands who hoped 
to make their conceptions concrete through the agency of a political party. Two recent 
volumes edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Social and Political Ideas of Some Representa- 
tive Thinkers of the Age of Reaction and Reconstruction and Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Representative Thinkers of the Victorian Age are excellent examples of this 
tendency. The classic study by A. V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England analyses 
legislation with respect to a national and not to a party opinion. C. W. Pipkin, Social 
Politics and Modern Democracies does very much the same thing on a larger scale and 
with emphasis on social conditions. The chapter in Guido de Ruggiero, History of 
European Liberalism is of little use for it lumps too many efforts for change under the 
heading of “liberalism.” All these works have one negative quality in common; they 
fail to explain why the two great English parties were so powerful, or even why they 
should exist at all. 

M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties includes the 
only serious attempt to relate liberal opinion with the form of the Liberal party. But 
it is marred by a bias against all political organization and handicapped by the lack 
of information at the writer’s disposal in 1902. The various histories of the Liberal 
party do not repair these deficiencies ; they can be dismissed without mention. The best 
accounts of radicalism in the seventies and eighties are in F. W. Hirst, The Early 
Life and Letters of John Morley and J. L. Garvin, Life of Joseph Chamberlain. “Men 
and Classes in Contemporary England” in the Proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association, 1927, is a brief analysis by the present writer 


of Liberal tendencies in the twentieth century. But the history of British Liberalism is 
still unwritten. 
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racy —the paradoxical philosophy sponsored by Randolph 
Churchill — was subsequent to Disraeli’s Reform and the conse- 
quence of it. To interpret the Bill of 1867 in terms of a recreated 
liberalism which Disraeli circumvented by adopting its poli- 
cies, or of anew Conservatism of his own creation, does violence 
both to chronology and common sense. These influences can 
be seen in the movement leading to the Franchise and Redistri- 
bution Bills of 1884 and 1885, but there are few signs of them 
in the second Reform Bill. 

Moreover, the nature of the bill itself shows little relation 
to the democratic idea if the realities of power are considered 
as well as the mere act of voting. On the surface it seems liberal 
enough. Although Disraeli introduced a measure embodying 
“fancy franchises” — that is, franchises for such classes as hold- 
ers of university degrees and bank depositors — it came out of 
the committee stage with household suffrage as its feature, and 
added 938,427 new voters to the register, well over four times 
the number enfranchised in 1832.’ But nothing was done to 
reduce the distinction between the counties and boroughs, 
which was the most striking aspect of the complex franchises 
then prevailing. Although other possibilities existed, the right 
to vote was generally secured in the counties by the possession 
of property, and in the boroughs by the fact of residence in a 
house of ten pounds yearly value. The Bill of 1867 did away 
with this property qualification in the boroughs and gave the 
vote to all householders, while the counties were only affected 
by the inclusion of an increased number of renters. As a result, 
about three-quarters of the new electors were created in the 
towns. 

The real effect of this inequality is apparent when the re- 
distribution clauses are considered. Only 52 seats were affected, 
compared with 143 in 1832. Of these seats, all taken from the 
smallest boroughs, 19 were reassigned to large cities, and 25 
were given to counties.® In other words, the boroughs, where 


7 Charles Seymour, Electoral Reform, in England and Wales. Appendix t. 
8 Ibid., Appendix 7. | 
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the new electors were most numerous, were given a somewhat 
smaller share of the representation in parliament, and the 
counties, where a much smaller number were enfranchised, 
received a larger share. Therefore, the ratio of members of 
parliament to population was hardly changed in precisely 
those places where the democratic franchise was introduced, 
and the ratio of members to electors strikingly reduced. For 
example, the number of electors in Birmingham was increased 
from 10,823 to 63,909, and the number of members from two 
to three. In Sheffield the electors were increased from 8,389 
to 42,402, but the representation of the borough in parliament 
remained unchanged.’ Since the larger cities generally re- 
turned radicals and the counties conservatives, the real effect 
of the Bill was to give radical members more voters to manage — 
and the conservatives more seats in the Commons.” 

Not only the provisions of the bill, but the nature of its 
passage tend to excite a certain scepticism as to its connection 
with a popular liberal movement. The conventional story is 
simple enough in its outlines. A growing demand for reforms 
was strengthened by the victory of the North in the American 
Civil War. The death of Palmerston removed an obstacle to 
the introduction of a Reform Bill by the Liberal ministry. 
Lord John Russell, who had succeeded as Prime Minister, 
introduced such a measure in 1866. In spite of Gladstone’s 
eloquence, the bill failed in the Commons when a group of 
some forty dissentient Liberals—the “Cave of Adullam” as 
they were called because of John Bright’s biblical reference 
to them — voted with the opposition. 

The defeat caused an outburst of popular indignation. Mass 
meetings were held. A mob tore down the railings of Hyde 
Park and over-ran its sacred precincts. The new Conservative 
government formed by Derby was forced to take up reform to 


®j. B. Martin, “Electoral Statistics,” Journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
March, 1884. 

10 Seymour, of. cit., 300-310. This analysis of the results of the elections of 1868, 1874, 
and 1880 shows that the Conservatives gained a definite, though not a large, advantage 
in parliament. 
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settle the question. Disraeli “educated his party” to accept a 
measure more extreme than the one proposed by Russell and 
Gladstone. With great skill he shaped his bill to meet the de- 
mands of the House, and it was passed without a party conflict. 
Because it was introduced by Conservatives, there was no 
serious opposition in the Lords and the bill became law. It was 
a “leap in the dark,” but Disraeli had “dished the Whigs.” 

Now there are many flaws in this brief history. A growing 
demand for changes did exist in 1865, but it was not concen- 
trated behind a single measure for political reform. It is true 
that public meetings were held and a “Reform League” 
founded, but they were no more significant than the meetings 
and societies to promote education, world peace, or economy 
in government. The reform issue played little part in the elec- 
tion of 1865, which indicated a general satisfaction with the 
existing situation. When the new parliament met and heard 
the Speech from the Throne on the state of the kingdom, there 
was only a general reference to reform. Instead of criticising 
the Speech, members of both Houses fell immediately to dis- 
cussing the cattle plague as if the oldest political assembly in 
the world had been resolved into an agricultural society. Next, 
attention was centered upon the agitation raised against Gov- 
ernor Eyre of Jamaica, charged with cruelties in suppressing 
a negro insurrection. 

When a reform bill was finally produced early in 1866, it 
bore little relation to the demands of the “Reform League.” 
Bright does not seem to have been consulted as to its nature. 
A comparison of the terms shows instead a close relationship 
to the bills which Russell himself had introduced in 1852, 1854, 
and 1860, only to have them withdrawn.” Since Palmerston 


11 Russell’s bills were more liberal in their implications than Disraeli’s, though this 
was not apparent on the surface. The former were attacked because there was no 
logical stopping point once a beginning was made in reducing the property qualification. 
This was precisely what the true Liberal realized. He accepted a version of the past 
and a vision of the future which demonstrated that the country was on the road to 
a general enfranchisement. He intended to keep on reducing the property qualification 
whenever it was safe to do so. Chartism, of course, was unsafe because it was violent 
in its agitation and too far advanced for the time. The Conservatives, on the other 
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supported the Bill of 1860,” his removal from the scene was 
hardly a necessary condition to the introduction of a fourth 
measure. In short, it seems reasonable to suppose that the re- 
vival of the reform issue in parliament in 1866 was more than 
an attempt to meet a popular demand which was made possible 
by Palmerston’s death. 

The rest of the conventional story becomes equally unsatis- 
factory when examined. Why should a demonstration on July 
23, 1866, which only damaged an old fence and some shrubbery, 
have much effect on parliament when it assembled in February, 
1867, to hear Disraeli’s Reform Bill? There is absolutely no 
evidence that Bright or Beales or Odger, the popular leaders, 
even considered the use of violence, as was most certainly done 
by Reformers in 1832." If their followers could not vote and 


hand, did not accept a theory of political progress, and had no wish to be involved 
in a long process of change. Hence they were easily converted to household suffrage 
in 1867 on the theory that it settled the question in the boroughs where they were least 
concerned and would not be applied to the counties where the party strength lay. 
The Liberals were ready to reopen the question of reform; the Conservatives wished 
to dispose of it finally. 

As Sir Thomas Dyke Acland wrote to his wife, 10 April, 1867: “There is a real 
difference in principle, but owing to D’Izzy’s extraordinary ingenuity and a certain 
kind of tactics and generalship, he has outwitted us and made it very difficult for the 
principles to show themselves.” A. H. D. Acland, Memoir and Letters of the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 263. 

In discussions at the time, great emphasis was placed on the differences between a 
six, seven, or eight pound qualification in the boroughs. But it is obvious that the 
fundamental ideas in these bills were similar, even though the differences in the 
property qualifications were of vast importance to the local politician. 

12 Herbert C. Bell, “Palmerston and Parliamentary Representation,” in Journal of 
Modern History (June, 1932). Though Palmerston agreed to support the bill of 1860, 
he must not be considered a “reformer” in the sense that Bright was. 

18 An amusing explanation of the disturbances is in Justin Macarthy’s journalistic 
History of My Own Times, u, 344. Spencer Walpole, at this time secretary to his father, 
the Home Secretary, gives the best account in his History of Twenty-Five Years, uy, 
175-6. An interesting letter by Frederic Harrison dealing with the riot is printed in 
Mrs, Alec Tweedie, Hyde Park, Its History and Romance, 7. See also George Jacob 
Holyoake, Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, Ch. 92. 

Bright had nothing to do even with the demonstration which preceded the incursion 
of the crowd into the Park. He was invited to attend, but refused on the plea that 
he could not be in London at the time. (G. M. Trevelyan, Life of John Bright, 360-361.) 
Mill exercised a restraining influence. (John Stuart Mill, Autobiography, 203-4.) 
Edmund Beales, who organized the demonstration, left when it was over and did not 
know of the riot until later. (Mill, of. cit., 203, Tweedie, of. cit., 7.) For some days 
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did not make trouble, why should Conservatives give in to 
their demands? Real disturbances had not moved them during 
the Chartist agitations. If Disraeli was really affected by the 
public meetings, why did he produce a measure which bore 
little relation to their demands, but was based on “fancy fran- 
chises” strikingly similar to those in a reform bill which he 
himself had introduced 1n 1859? 

Again, how was Disraeli able to persuade his party, which 
had vigorously opposed Russell’s proposals, to accept a more 
complete enfranchisement? It must have been an extraordinary 
feat of pedagogy after Gladstone’s failure with members who 
called themselves Liberals. Why did not Cranborne — soon to 
become Lord Salisbury — form a second “Cave” of discontented 
Conservatives when he and two colleagues resigned from the 
cabinet rather than accept Disraeli’s Bill?’* Gladstone and 
Bright were ready to oppose the measure.** Where were the 
original ‘“Adullamites” —the forty Liberals who had risked 
their political futures rather than accept their own party’s 
bill— when the more extensive Conservative Reform was 
passed without a division? What did Disraeli mean when he 
spoke of “dishing the Whigs” if his bill was really based on 
Radical principles? If the Conservatives wished to settle the 


after the disturbances bad feeling was general in working class circles, but all the 
leaders who were in a position to exercise influence in Parliament opposed actions 
which might lead to violence. The seldom mentioned and perfectly peaceful meeting 
in Hyde Park in May, 1867, probably had more actual political effect than the riot 
of the previous year. Its consequence was the resignation of Walpole, the Home 
Secretary. 

14 The accounts of these resignations in Lady Gwendolyn Cecil, Life of Robert, 
Marquis of Salisbury, 1, Chs. vi, tx, x; and Sir Arthur Hardinge, Life of Henry 
Howard Molyneux, Fourth Earl of Carnavon, 1, Chs. xi, xv, are not wholly convincing. 
It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that the seceders were more opposed to the fact 
of Disraeli’s leadership than to the principle of the reform proposals. Certainly they were 
reconciled to the principle as soon as it became impossible to change the fact. 

15 John Morley, Life of William Ewart Gladstone, u, 230-6. Diary of John Bright, 
Ch. xu. Disraeli made an obvious effort to win Bright’s support which the latter 
described in detail in his diary (296-7). On May 12 Bright sent a Memorandum on 
Reform (G. M. Trevelyan, Life of John Bright, 296-7) which must have influenced 
Disraeli in adopting household suffrage. But Bright was not satisfied with the bill 
in its final form; he worked with Gladstone in opposing it and abhorred the “Tea 
Room party” and all its works. 
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question, why did they accept a measure which was an obvious 
invitation to further changes in the distribution of seats and the 
county franchise? ** 

The answers to these questions are not to be found in parlia- 
mentary debates or in the public explanations made afterwards 
by the men involved. A change in the franchise is the most 
dificult of all subjects for elected representatives to discuss 
frankly. The House of Commons was the great national ros- 
trum upon which public attention was centered. If a Reform 
Bill had any chance of passage, its members realized that their 
words would be read not only by the old electors, but also by 
the potential voters. After the success of a reform bill its 
supporters and opponents could hardly discuss it without 
consideration for the new political conditions. The conven- 
tional accounts of the Act of 1867 fail to answer these questions 
satisfactorily precisely because they are based upon such 
sources, and are inspired either by the later liberal point of 
view or by “Tory Democracy.” However, if attention is con- 
centrated on the reform movement beginning about 1850 and 
culminating in Disraeli’s bill, a different explanation appears 
which resolves these difficulties. 

This period was marked by the appearance of a literature on 
reform which is distinct both from the Chartism which pre- 
ceded it and the later liberalism which culminated in the 
reforms of 1884-5. It was not popular in character, for the 
setting was provided by the scholars who were investigating 
the historical foundations of the English constitution and by 
the classical political economists. The latter’s utilitarianism, 
of course, involved opposition to the whole conception of 
natural rights, which lay at root of the Chartist demand for 
universal suffrage. ‘The new historical school, in spite of all its 
controversies, was in unconscious agreement in focusing atten- 





16 The bill was attacked in the Lords principally because it was not a real settlement. 
(Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, Vol. 189, 255-291.) In 1875 Walter Bagehot 
wrote in the Economist: “No one .. . who calls himself a Liberal—scarcely, indeed, 
any Conservative — accepts the Act of 1867 as final. It was a piece of chance legislation 
which nobody meant, and which the country did not understand.” (Collected Works, 
IX, 157.) 
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tion on the growth of institutions as something apart from the 
will of the people. To them the legal system and parliament 
were the primary sources of English liberty. In tracing the 
origins of these institutions, the historians discovered nothing to 
suggest that the franchise was based on a natural right, or that 
the people as a whole had any claim to representation in the 
House of Commons. That their work affected statesmen is shown 
by the fact that Brougham published a study of the British Con- 
stitution in 1861, and that Russell issued a new edition of his 
youthful Essay on the English Government and Constitution 
in 1865. The modified Whiggism of such works, however, was 
less significant of the temper of the times than Walter Bagehot’s 
analysis of the British Constitution which appeared serially 
in the Fortnightly Review in 1865. The historians sought 
the roots of British freedom with the technique of a ponderous 
scholarship, while Bagehot demonstrated in a charming and 
lucid style how the unreasonable yet traditional practices of 
government actually worked to secure the greatest possible 
liberty and benefit for the subject.” 


This same temper pervaded the actual literature on reform. 


It was not written in anger, nor with dogmatic faith; the 
changes suggested in the franchise were almost universally 
based upon expediency rather than right. Three works stand 
out particularly: Parliamentary Government Considered with 
Reference to Reform, by Earl Grey; The Machinery of Repre- 
sentation, by Thomas Hare; and John Stuart Mill’s Thoughts 
on Parliamentary Reform.** An examination of ten other pam- 


17 It is striking that the middle third of the nineteenth century was characterized 
by more profound thinking and fine writing than either the years which preceded or 
those which followed. Whether the same thing was true of government is a debatable 
question, but it is worth noting that, in 1896, W. E. H. Lecky stated his considered 
opinion that the world had never seen a better Constitution than England enjoyed 
between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Reform Bill of 1867. (Democracy and 
Liberty, 1, 21.) 

18 Grey’s work was first printed in 1858 and a new edition issued in 1864. Hare’s 
pamphlet appeared in 1859. Mill’s pamphlet was published at the same time, though 
part of it had been written previously. As soon as Mill became acquainted with Hare’s 
system of voting he abandoned the cumulative system proposed by Mr. Garth Marshall 
and advocated in his published work. (Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, 180-1.) 
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phlets published between 1850 and 1867," a fair sample, 
though only a sample of the literature of the subject, suggests 
that these three writers were exceptional more in their ability 
than in their point of view toward reform. The simplicity of 
the Chartist proposals of universal suffrage and equal electoral 
districts is conspicuously absent. The pamphleteers agree in 
the expediency of bringing more classes within the “pale of 
the constitution,” and propose various kinds of property and 
education franchises, or special methods of voting. Funda- 
mentally the ideas are similar to those found in the essays of 
Grey, Hare and Mill, and provide a coherent background 
for them. 

Grey, whose father had passed the first reform bill, repre- 
sented the point of view of a Whig minister aware of the 
weakness of cabinets, and wished to strengthen the old system 
by providing legally the advantages corruptly secured through 
the rotten and pocket boroughs before 1832. He proposed a 
variety of franchises, including representation for the learned 
societies and the bar as well as the universities. A general en- 
franchisement in the larger cities to give the laboring classes 
a voice in the government was combined with the creation of 
special seats at the disposal of the ministry which could be 
used to relieve cabinet officers of the labor of electioneering 
and also give the government a dependable though small body 
of supporters in the Commons. Hare was the ingenious advo- 


19 Augustus G. Stapleton, Suggestions for a Conservative and Popular Reform in 
the Commons House of Parliament (London, 1850). 


One of the Middle Class, 4 Few Suggestions on Electoral Reform and the Ballot 
(London, 1854). 


Walter Bagehot, Parliamentary Reform (1859). 

The Danger of Democratic Reaction, and suggestions for placing the franchise in 
a sound &@ defensible state while still possible (Liverpool, 1864). 

Political Euclid, The Reform Problem; its True Solution (London, 1866). 

Alderman Pochin, A Plan of Parliamentary Reform (London, 1866). 

An Elector, 4 Letter to the Rt. Hon. Earl Russell on an Extension of the Franchise 
to the Intellectual and Industrious Classes, in a Constitutional and practical manner 
(London, 1866). 

Henry Warwick Cole, The Middle Classes and the Borough Franchise (London, 1866). 

James Moncrieff, Extension of the Suffrage (Edinburgh, 1867). 

A Reformer, 4 View of Parliamentary Reform (Wallingford, 1867). 
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cate, if not the originator, of the system of proportional repre- 
sentation which bears his name. Mill, the radical political 
economist, knew the difficulty of impressing the needs of the 
country on the existing type of ministries, and sought to pro- 
vide a foundation for the best possible government. The cumu- 
lative system of voting provided him with the key to the 
problem of extending the suffrage without destroying the 
rights of minorities, and he added plural voting for the edu- 
cated classes. 

Both Grey and Mill admitted the necessity of changes in 
the direction of a broader system of representation, and both 
were fearful of the tyranny of numbers—a feeling almost 
certainly derived from De Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America. Neither had much faith in the virtues of the people 
or in the Chartist principle of “one man, one vote” which was 
characteristic of the later Liberalism. Grey was primarily 
interested in stronger ministries and Mill in more intelligent 
governments, but both wished to root out the corruption which 
tainted the old system. Of course their specific proposals dif- 
fered, as did those of the other writers on reform, but it is 
clear that this body of opinion was committed to the representa- 
tion of interests more than to the mathematical representation 
of the “people.” 

This point of view is precisely that of the “fancy franchises” 
advocated by Disraeli in 1859 and 1867. The reality of the 
Reform Act as passed also conforms to it. Household suffrage 
enfranchised the working class in the towns, but they were 
not given representation which accorded with their num- 
bers and which might overwhelm the influence of other classes 
and interests. Moreover, in the largest boroughs which were 
given three members, the system of voting was designed to 
permit organized minorities to elect the third member. The 
idea of university representation was extended by giving one 
seat to the newly organized University of London and two more 
to the Scottish universities. In short, even the actual terms of 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill, in spite of their democratic possibilities, 
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were much more in harmony with these new conceptions of re- 
form than Russell’s measure. 

But the setting does not explain why reform was constantly 
cropping up as a political issue without any consistent popular 
demand for it. This becomes apparent if Disraeli’s measure is 
considered as the last of a series of government bills introduced 
in 1852, 1854, 1859, 1860, 1866 and 1867 instead of as the 
beginning of a new period of reform. These dates taken in 
succession are alone sufficient to start a train of thought. In 
1852 a coalition of Peelites, Whigs and Radicals was formed 
under Lord Aberdeen — and introduced a reform bill, which 
was later withdrawn. In-1854 a modified measure was re- 
introduced, but the shaky Aberdeen government was already 
drifting into the Crimean war. In 1859, Derby became prime 
minister — and brought forward a reform bill. In 1860 Palmer- 
ston returned to power at the head of a newly created Liberal 
party composed of the remaining Peelites, Whigs and various 
shades of radicals—and another reform bill was introduced. 
In 1866 the death of Palmerston and Russell’s succession as 
prime minister necessitated a reorganization of the Cabinet — 
and once more there was a reform bill. Finally, in 1867, Derby 
formed his third Conservative government and Disraeli 
brought forward the reform bill which finally became law. 
During these years, in fact, the only cabinet change not followed 
by a reform measure occurred in 1855, when Palmerston as- 
sumed control of the government in the midst of the Crimean 
war. These coincidents are too striking to be mere accidents. 
They point directly to the conclusion that the reform bills were 
the result, not of popular pressure, but of party necessities 
when cabinets were being formed or rearranged. 

Even this hurried summary of the reform movement indi- 
cates that the Bill of 1867 should be studied primarily as a result 
of first, preceding proposals for reform, and second, the neces- 
sities of political parties.” When this is done, the story becomes 


20 No special study has been made of the reform movement leading up to the Bill of 
1867. The best outlines are in Herbert C. Bell’s article “Palmerston and Parliamentary 
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quite different from that generally accepted — and more intelli- 
gible. As yet, it must be confessed, the history of the second 
reform movement cannot be told completely, or with precision, 
New information must be dragged forth from obscurity and 
old arrangements of facts broken apart. The vast mass of ma- 
terial relating to the middle of the nineteenth century has been 
subjected to very little historical winnowing. Much that is 
important is still unpublished, and much more is buried in the 
piles of printed matter which so often obscure rather than 
reveal the activities of human society. But the main outline 
is clear, and runs about as follows. 

By 1837 demands for the continuation of political reform 
became unimportant in the Commons, where Chartism made 
little headway. The independent elements were drawn into 
the attack on the corn laws, and the old party leaders, who had 
kept control of the great offices of state, were forced to recog- 
nize the power of Cobden and Bright. The circumstances of 
the repeal of the corn laws, however, completed the impending 
break-down of the old party system. The House of Commons 
was resolved into a number of discordant groups, and it be- 
came impossible for any Cabinet to carry legislation of a 
fundamental character. After the dissolution of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, Bright and a section of his old followers revived 
the issue of political reform in this disunited parliament at 
just the time when the popular movement — Chartism — was 


Representation,” in Journal of Modern History, June, 1932; and in Charles Seymour, 
Electoral Reform in England and Wales, Ch. 1x. “Rival Leaders and Party Legacies,” 
in Quarterly Review, October, 1895, is important for the origin of Disraeli’s views on 
reform. William Harris, History of the Radical Party in Parliament is of some use. 
Harris was one of Joseph Chamberlain’s Birmingham lieutenants, and sought to create 
an historical foundation for a Radical party, which seemed to be coming into being 
when the book was published in 1885. But even the context shows that there was no 
real Radical party before 1867 if the word party is taken to mean an organized group 
of men working for similar ends. Yet the lists of individual Radical members and the 
descriptions of debates on Radical measures are valuable if the bias of the conclusions 
is recognized. 

The paragraphs which follow are based largely on extracts from private letters and 
diaries in the published biographies of political leaders. No separate references are 
given. They would overwhelm in mass this brief summary, which in any case is 
tentative in nature. 
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dying down in the country. Particularly after 1851, a group of 
middle class radicals was always ready with a program of 
enfranchisement and redistribution designed to overthrow 
the strongholds of the more conservative elements in the coun- 
ties and the smaller boroughs. In 1852 Russell secured their 
support by pledging himself to introduce a reform bill, and 
followed this policy consistently for the rest of his career. His 
four bills were all similar, being little more than extensions of 
the Act of 1832. They involved a considerable reduction of 
the county franchise to weaken the Tory landed interest, and 
a reduction of the property qualification in the boroughs large 
enough to be popular witheut weakening the position of the 
middle class radicals. The redistribution of seats, of course, 
favored the commercial and industrial centers. 

Such changes were certain to injure more interests than they 
served in the discordant House of Commons, and Russell’s 
measures could only have been passed as a result of consider- 
able outside pressure. The first three bills were withdrawn, and 
the fourth — in 1866 -— did not secure enough popular support 
to prevent the discontented elements on the Liberal side from 
voting with the opposition. 

At the same time that Russell was pledging himself to a radi- 
cal policy, other leaders were attempting to pull a middle party 
and a middle government out of the troubled waters of parlia- 
mentary politics. The coalition under Aberdeen prepared the 
way, the Crimean war provided the occasion, and Palmerston 
accomplished the fact in 1855. For the next dozen years a 
marked tendency existed toward a system of many parties and 
bloc governments such as became general on the European 
continent. And also, during this same time, Disraeli was re- 
forming the Conservative party in the Commons and extending 
its organization in the country. 

In 1858 the Palmerston ministry was turned out by a chance 
combination of radicals and Conservatives. Although in a 
minority, Derby and Disraeli formed a government. The de- 
cision was made to introduce a reform bill which would not 
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injure the party, and which also might attract radical support. 
The reform proposals of the time, with their emphasis upon 
the representation of interests and minorities, was precisely 
what was needed, and Disraeli’s “fancy franchises” were the 
result. The move failed because Palmerston had already 
pledged himself to a reform bill more to the radical taste, and 
the combination which became the Liberal party took office 
in 1860. A Reform Bill was introduced as promised, but was 
withdrawn when it failed to secure sufficient support. Derby 
made a truce with Palmerston in 1861, and the latter was freed 
from the necessity of conciliating the radical group in the 
House. This truce and what was essentially a middle govern- 
ment continued until the death of Palmerston, when the old 
story of cabinet reorganization, pledges and a reform bill was 
begun again. 

The conclusion, however, was different. Gladstone, the new 
leader in the Commons, confidently forced the issue, hoping 
that the growing popular interest in reform would keep his 
party in line. Nevertheless a group of old Whigs rallied the 
discontented elements in the party. They hoped to form a 
middle of the road ministry led by Lord Stanley and supported 
by moderate elements on both sides of the House. The Times 
supported the move. They succeeded in defeating the measure, 
but the confused negotiations with Conservative groups broke 
down. Derby and Disraeli once more formed a purely Con- 
servative government with only a minority in the Commons, 
and once more proposed a reform bill designed to attract radi- 
cal support without injuring Conservative interests. Disraeli, 
as leader in the lower House, was in the embarrassing position 
of an unpopular leader of a minority party faced with the 
problem of passing a reform bill in a House which had just 
turned down such a measure proposed by a ministry repre- 
senting the majority. 

Two circumstances were in his favor, and he took advantage 
of them with extraordinary skill. The “Cave” of dissentient 
Liberals had split; without a leader or a plan, it ceased to be 
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a rallying point for the discontented elements in his own party, 
and the project for a middle government evaporated. At the 
game time the radicals were divided. John Stuart Mill had 
entered parliament in 1865 and had immediately become the 
central figure, though hardly the leader, of a group of younger 
members whose political opinions were based upon his writ- 
ings. Disraeli modified his reform bill in the direction of their 
principles by introducing household suffrage. When Glad- 
stone, Bright and the dissentient Liberals who had returned to 
the party fold prepared to defeat it, this group met in the 
House of Commons Tea Room and agreed to support the 
Conservative measure. Since they held the balance of power 
in their hands, opposition was useless. The anonymous wits in 
the Ow/ might declaim: 


Oh, my Dizzy, juggler-hearted — oh, my Dizzy, true no more, 
Oh, the former Tory speeches; oh, the county members roar! 


They will hold thee when thy talent will have passed this precious Bill; 
Something cheaper than John Bright—a little worse than Stuart Mill. 


Oh, I see thee still in office (no Conservative indeed!) 
With a hoard of clever sayings preaching down a2 Party’s creed.”! 


But the “Asian mystery” could afford to smile. The Bill 
passed its third reading without a division. His party was united 
again and his own position in it secure. The Palmerstonian 
tradition of a middle government was discredited and the two 
party system was safe. Democracy? Well, results do not always 
match purposes — and in any case that was a problem for the 
future. 

FRANCIS H. HERRICK 

Mills College 





21 Reginald Lucas, Lord Glenesk and the “Morning Post,” 204. 











Reviews of Books 


Son of Heaven: A Biography of Li Shih-min, founder of the T’ang Dynasty, 
By C. P. Fitzgerald. (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1933. xvi+ 
232 pp. $4.50). 

The story of China’s great emperor, T’ang T’ai Tsung (Li Shih-min) has 
at last appeared in readable, detailed form for the benefit of western readers, 
Covering the period from the reign of the Sui dynasty emperor Yang Ti 
(604-618) up to the death of Li Shih-min (649), Mr. Fitzgerald’s book 
presents a portion of Chinese history which has never before been treated at such 
length in English. 

After centuries of disunion and “barbarian” invasion, China had been 
reunited by the emperors of the Sui dynasty (581-618). But they in turn gave 
way to the great T’ang dynasty (618-907), founded by Li Yiian and his 
son Li Shih-min. Mr. Fitzgerald considers that the Sui contributed little 
towards permanent unity and this is where he finds “the historical importance 
of Li Shih-min’s achievements. By restoring peace, unity, and ordered govern- 
ment to the vast territories inhabited by the Chinese race, Li Shih-min saved 
the civilization of eastern Asia from collapse and ruin.” 

The downfall of the Sui dynasty, the beginnings of the T’ang state, cam- 
paigns against rival leaders within the empire, and Li Shih-min’s successful 
struggle against the intrigues of his jealous brothers make up the first six 
chapters. In this, the major portion of the book, down to Li Shih-min’s 
accession to the throne in 626, a predominant place is given to his military 
unification of China and to the details of his campaigns. A relatively shorter 
portion is devoted to foreign relations and an account of Li Shih-min’s reign 
as emperor (626-649). 

In presenting a subject unfamiliar to most western readers, Mr. Fitzgerald 
has done well in providing various aids tending to give one a clearer under- 
standing of it. A biographical list, a “Genealogical Table of the T’ang imperial 
family,” a “Note” on “Nomenclature,” and a page of “Bibliography” precede 
the main body of the book. The latter is followed by two appendices, one 4 
chronological table of dynasties and the other a reprint of an article on popula- 
tion, and an index giving the Chinese characters for many names. 

One cannot but admire the industry and patient endeavor that has gone 
into this work and one welcomes the translation of new material concerning 
Li Shih-min. The principal source, Ssu-ma Kuang’s T'zu Chih t’ung chien, is 
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probably the one general history of that period most worthy of literal trans- 
lation. To have used such a work is to have drawn upon the ideas and inter- 
pretations of one of the keenest of Chinese historians. “Quotation and direct 
translations unless otherwise indicated are from this work.” The Chiu T’ang 
shu (Old T’ang History) is included among “other Chinese texts consulted.” 
This is, however, the only other important source dealing with Li Shih-min’s 
biography which has been used and is the only dynastic history mentioned, 
although the first fifty pages of the book deal largely with Sui times and refer 
to much that went before. Furthermore the Chiu T’ang shu itself is not once 
referred to in the succeeding pages, this in spite of the fact that Ssu-ma Kuang’s 
account often differs considerably from the fuller details of the earlier history. 
One also regrets the absence of reference to other available source materials 
of prime importance. Furthermore there is mention of only a few of the many 
monographs by modern scholars, both oriental and occidental, which could 
be cited as dealing with the history of these times. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fitzgerald has shown commendable enterprise 
in visiting some of the more important sites of cities and battles in the regions 
concerned. With first hand knowledge of the terrain and twelve clear maps 
to guide the reader, he has given vivid pictures of the decisive battles in the 
Fén River valley and at Ssu Shui. In fact the chapters concerning Li Shih-min’s 
campaigns show the author at his best. While there is perhaps a tendency to 
over-simplify, and the lack of definite dates is a handicap to the student, on 
the whole, these military operations are interestingly described and provide a 
good account of the origin and consolidation of ‘T’ang power in China proper. 
The accounts of intrigues at the capital, anecdotes concerning T’ang T’ai 
Tsung’s ministers, and the family rebellions of 643, are also worth noting. 

But certain details stand out as needing correction or comment. There is 
a general conformity to the traditional interpretations of the Confucian 
historians, exalting Li Shih-min at the expense of his father and of the Sui 
dynasty which preceded them. Yang Ti is depicted as an “imperial madman,” 
extravagant and pleasure-loving. His constant attention to frontier affairs, 
his promotion of trade, and extension of the empire are treated only as signs 
of folly or self-indulgence. In trying to enhance the prestige of Li Shih-min 
and what was accomplished in his reign, Mr. Fitzgerald has minimized the 
culture and governmental system of Sui times, There is no mention of the 
fact that the T’ang civil service was based on that of the Sui emperors nor 
that the two great doctoral examinations of the T’ang originated under the 
Sui. Instead we read of “education, neglected by the Sui emperors” (p. 146). 
Li Yiian is given practically no credit for his contribution to the T’ang 
dynasty, in its founding or as its first emperor. Little attempt, if any, has been 
made towards a critical evaluation of a history whose events were recorded 
and handed down by scholars friendly to Li Shih-min. 
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The weakest point in Mr. Fitzgerald’s book seems to lie in his treatment 
of China’s foreign relations during this period. In Chapter II, where the 
author deals with Li Yiian’s relations with the Turks and the situation in 
northern Shansi in 617, the reviewer finds much that differs materially from 
the accounts in Ssu-ma Kuang’s history and in the Old T’ang History. For 
example, the active and decisive aid given by Shih-pi, Khan of the Eastern 
Turks, and by a force of Western Turks in the campaign against Ch’ang-an 
is not mentioned. In Chapter V on “Pacification and Consolidation A.D, 
622-4” we also find a minimizing of the important part played by the Turks. 
Too sharp a division is made between the civil wars of that time and the 
T’ang struggle against the Eastern Turks. 

When Li Shih-min became emperor the Western Turks were still powerful 
among the small states along China’s western trade routes. But the significance 
of their power, the spread of Chinese authority into the Tarim basin and beyond 
and the extent of T’ang T’ai Tsung’s empire at the end of his reign are not 
adequately treated. 

It is unfortunate that in a biography of T’ang T’ai Tsung so little space 
should be accorded to the emperor as administrator and patron of scholarship. 
Only two pages are devoted to specific details concerning governmental or- 
ganization and administration, and there is no mention of the great literature 
produced in his day. 

Only a careful checking with Ssu-ma Kuang’s text and the annals dealing 
with this period would provide a basis for complete and thorough criticism. A 
few quotations of speeches have, however, been checked in the T'zu Chih t’ung 
chien. These do not appear to give a literal translation. In regard to personal 
names, the use of new forms in reference to well-known Turkish and Central 
Asiatic personages is of doubtful value, because of the confusion which may 
result. 

The following are a few of the outstanding statements of fact which need 
correction: The date given for the commencement of the Sui dynasty, should 
be 581 instead of 580 (p. 11). The period of disunion before the Sui was at 
least 272 years, and not 267 years (p. 11, cf. p. 208). The T’ang annals give 
Li Ping, Li Shih-min’s grandfather, as the fifth and not “the sixth descendant” 
of the last prince of West Liang (p. 13). Li Yiian took command at T’ai-yiian 
in 617, instead of 615 (pp. 14, 15)« Liu Wén-ching was stationed at Chin-yang, 
not at the Fén-Yang palace (p. 32). The latter was in the upper Fén valley 
and not “near T’ai Yiian Fu” (p. 34) and P’ei Chi was not its superintendent, 
but that of the Chin-yang palace. 

The three successive Korean campaigns of Yang Ti occurred in 612, 613, 
and 614, rather than in 611, 612, and 613 (p. 19), although 611 was spent 
in preparation for the first. The dates “Hsia, 2205-1766 B.C., duration 439 
years” (p. 208) are not generally accepted by modern scholarship in regard 
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to this legendary period. In recording early periods of Chinese unity ‘“Ch’in, 
255-206 B.C., duration 49 years” (p. 208) should read: 221-206 B.C., 
duration 15 years. 

In considering this book as a whole, the reviewer notes a tendency to give 
broad generalizations which are not always in accordance with the sources 
and made without definite reference to the materials from which the conclusions 
are drawn. Some general statements are contradicted by the facts as presented 
in other parts of the book. While this, therefore, cannot be considered a 
definitive study of the life of Li Shih-min, it must nevertheless be welcomed 
as pioneering work and one may be glad to have here an attractive and readable 
account of one of China’s most famous emperors. 

University of California Woopsripce BINGHAM 


The Company of the Indies in the Days of Dupleix. By Wilbur Harold Dal- 
gleish. (Easton, Pa., Chemical Publishing Co., 1933. 283 pp. $1.50). 


Here we have an institutional study of the operations of the Company, in 
Paris and Lorient, as well as in India, during the period 1722 to 1754. Without 
showing the imperial aims of the organization, nor developing any new material 
on Dupleix, the author devotes his pages to an anatomical reconstruction, with 
emphasis on the efficiency or its lack, in the structural thing itself. It is shown 
that intrinsic defects of over-separation of functions and lack of coordination, 
combined with an ever intrusive royal control made for the inefficiency which 
we of today can see in so many of the institutions of the Old Régime. It is 
here as true as in many other departments of government that high salaries 
to incompetents had a good deal to do with failure to operate satisfactorily. 
The description of company operations in India is really informative, beyond 
those hitherto published in works more concerned with imperial aims or 
biography. The council of the company at work, the buyers and traders getting 
along with poor financial arrangements, offer new explanations of the slowness 
of operations. It is a misfortune that this new survey finds it still impossible 
to arrive at a real evaluation of the volume of the trade. It is shown that the trade 
of France with the Orient was quite small outside of the precious metals, hence 
as an outlet for French industry not of great benefit. Returns were subject to 
sea-hazards, official corruption, rivalries, native instability, and hesitant policies. 

The author decided that the organization and personnel were inadequate 
for the task imposed, but that with efficiency there, failure would have resulted 
because of graft and ineptitudes. The searches of the author through the 
archives in France yield a good survey not only for study of the company 
but for the colonial effort. Points of deficiency are the lack of a good historical 
introduction, a certain determination not to seem too much interested in the 
vivid facts of history, and a number of unfortunate misspellings of words. 

University of California HersertT I. Priestiey 
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Spanish Explorations in the Strait of Juan de Fuca. By Henry R Wagner. 
(Santa Ana, California, Fine Arts Press, 1933. v-+323 pp. $6.00). 


In an earlier book on Spanish V oyages to the Northwest Coast of America, 
Mr. Wagner treated of the expeditions of the years down to and including 
1602. The present book is much more limited both in area and time, dealing 
in fact only with the vicinity of the strait indicated, in the years from 1790 
to 1793. An introduction gives briefly a survey of Spanish maritime activities 
along the northern Pacific coast between 1774 and 1790, and notes particularly 
the doings of Martinez whose seizure of British ships at Nootka Sound in 1789 
and whose report of discoveries made by Narvaez, one of his officers, in the 
Strait of San Juan de Fuca were the immediate preliminaries of the vigorous 
explorations with which the book has to do. Four chapters then follow in 
which Mr. Wagner gives an account of three major expeditions and describes 
the attempt of the Spanish to make a settlement at Neah Bay. The balance 
of the volume — about three-fourths of the total space — consists of the documents 
relating to the voyages, translated into English and carefully edited and 
annotated. 

The first expedition described is that of Manuel Quimper. Early in 1790, 
Lieutenant Francisco Eliza took a small fleet from San Blas to Nootka. From 
there he detailed Quimper to make an exploration of the Strait. The latter 
officer spent June and July in his investigation, charting both the northern 
and southern shores, but he came to the belief that the interior basin at the 
end of the strait was a closed sea. The archipelago of San Juan he took to 
be the mainland and the channels on either side were regarded as mere inlets. 
Adverse winds prevented his return to Nootka and he sailed south to Monterey 
and thence to San Blas. The documents presented for this voyage are the diary 
of Quimper, four letters from Quimper to the viceroy and one letter from the 
viceroy to Quimper. 

In the next year Eliza himself set out to explore. From a base near the 
point of Vancouver Island he dispatched a schooner and longboat under 
command of Pantoja, who penetrated the Canal de Haro into the Gulf of 
Georgia; and from Puerta de Quadro (Port Discovery), near the unobserved 
entrance of Puget Sound, he sent out Narvaez who reached the Gulf of 
Georgia by the present Rosario Strait on the eastern side of the archipelago. 
Narvaez appears to have gone nearly as far north as the 50th parallel. Thus the 
earlier theory of a closed end of the strait had been disproved. Upon the return 
of Eliza’s expedition to Nootka, one of the ships, under Carrasco, was unable 
to reach the destination and turned south to Monterey and San Blas. The 
documents of the Eliza expedition are the secret instructions to Eliza, letters 
from Bodega to Eliza, Eliza to the viceroy, Pantoja to José de Prados, and 
Fidalgo to the viceroy, and extracts from accounts of the voyage, by Eliza, 
Pantoja, and Carrasco. 
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In the year 1792 the viceroy gave liberal instructions to Mourelle for further 
explorations in the Northwest, but Mourelle was taken sick and two other 
officers ~ Galiano and Valdés carried on in his place. They repaired to Nootka 
and thence began an exploration which passed through the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, north into the Gulf of Georgia and finally through Queen Charlotte 
Strait to the open sea and around the island to Nootka. In the Gulf of Georgia 
they met Vancouver and his party who were chagrined to find that Eliza’s 
party the year before had already preceded them, but they in turn were able 
to apprise the Spaniards of the British discovery and exploration of Puget 
Sound. The two parties travelled together for a time but soon separated and 
the British ships anticipated the Spanish in reaching the open sea and circling 
the island. The documents presented for the voyage are the instructions to 
Mourelle, an extract from the diary of Galiano and Valdés, and chapters IV 
to XVI of the Viaje de los goletos Sutil y Mexicana (a relation published in 
1802 in Madrid and recently printed in an English translation). 

The Spanish attempt in 1792 to settle at Neah Bay on the south shore of 
the Strait is described by Mr. Wagner in his fourth chapter. This is not 
represented by documentary material. A description of sources with a list of 
materials for each expedition precedes the documentary portion of the volume 
and a geographical index is included in addition to the general index. 

Thirteen contemporary maps and plans help one to understand the text of 
the sources and follow the courses of the explorers. The reviewer found 
himself wishing for one more—a detailed map of the region with modern 
place names. T'ypographically the book is a delight. Mr. Wagner has given us a 
notable contribution in this volume. The documents consist almost entirely 
of previously unpublished material ; the maps form a valuable adjunct; and the 
thoroughness and breadth of knowledge of the author are demonstrated through- 
out his treatment of the subject. 


University of California at Los Angeles Joun C. ParisH 


The Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850. By E. W. Gilbert. (Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1933. Portraits, maps, xiii-+233 pp. 
$3.75). 

The author of this book is lecturer in geography in the University of 
Reading, and he has apparently written primarily for English readers. Never- 
theless, he has succeeded in giving a condensed account of the exploration of 
the region between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean, which will 
be of real interest and value to American readers as well. While the author 
makes no claim to bring out anything that is new or original, he has made 
a contribution by presenting a connected outline of explorations and especially 


by stressing the geographical factors which influenced the course of the explora- 
tions described. 
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An introduction contains chapters dealing with the exploration of western 
America before 1800 and with the purchase of Louisiana. Part I is devoted 
to a geographical analysis of western America: the physical geography, climate, 
natural drainage, vegetation, animals, and Indian inhabitants of the region. 
Throughout the discussion there are frequent quotations from the journals 
of explorers. Part II, occupying about half of the book, is a brief narrative 
of the principal explorations, grouped into chapters dealing with the discovery 
of northern, central and southern transcontinental routes, and the discovery 
of the Great Basin, and of routes over the Sierra Nevada. A short chapter 
describes the representation of western America on maps published between 
1800 and 1850. The work is well supplied with footnotes and references to 
sources, with a ten-page bibliography and an adequate index. Numerous plates 
and maps add to the interest and usefulness of the volume. 

Altogether the book furnishes the reader with an excellent and accurate 
account of how it happened that a region, which was virtually a terra incognita 
in 1800, was well known by 1850. 

University of Oregon Dan E. Criark 


The Fantastic City. By Amelia Ransome Neville. (Boston and New York, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. xii+285 pp. $5.00). 

Surely Amelia Ransome Neville must have grown old very gracefully. 
Approaching ninety she has been able to cast a glance across the eventful past, 
to pay it affectionate respect, and bid it a somewhat wistful farewell; all 
without animus toward the present. 

The author’s experience of San Francisco covers the half century from the 
middle fifties, from the vigilance committee to the Greenway balls. The first 
chapter is devoted to the experience of the writer before her coming to San 
Francisco and serves to illuminate the background against which Mrs. Neville’s 
picture of San Francisco life is drawn, the more substantial and dignified 
element of the upper level of society. Unimpaired, this society appears to have 
transported itself to the somewhat turbulent San Francisco of the fifties, to 
move with undiminished dignity over planked sidewalks. 

There is, indeed, little of the wild west in these pages, and those travelers 
who came seeking it are gently ridiculed. We are, of course, reminded of the 
pioneer qualities of early San Francisco society, but they are peripheral: the 
absence of certain mechanical comforts, miners and gamblers in the street scene, 
exorbitant prices. Of the cruder elements of early San Francisco society with 
which she came in contact Mrs. Neville was an amused, interested, and tolerant 
spectator. So too she was of the florid society of bonanza days. One of the 
most delightful portions of the book, however, is that which describes the Nob 
Hill palaces, while the lavish hospitality of William Ralston on his Belmont 
estate is recounted with a touch of pride. 
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The constant parade of characters whose names are indelibly associated 
with San Francisco’s history, will constitute the book’s chief appeal to many. 
Such seems, indeed, the opinion of those responsible for the selection of the 
illustrations. Forty-one of the total forty-seven are portraits. While one feels 
that a few of the characters have been dragged in merely to be mentioned by 
name, in most cases some real contribution is made to the picture of the indi- 
vidual and his times. 

For narrative political history The Fantastic City cannot be considered a 
document of first importance, nor does it claim to be. Doubtless even the 
occasional disgressions into somewhat trite accounts of incidents from Cali- 
fornia history will add to the book’s interest for many readers. 

One could wish that Virginia Brastow had included in her preface some 
statement as to the nature of her editing and revision. However, the pleasantly 
haphazard arrangement of the narrative would seem to indicate that the spirit 
of the original has been tampered with but little. It appears to be a record 
of recollections, only occasionally refreshed by reference to diaries or other 
memorabilia. 

The account cannot but fascinate all who enjoyed some intimacy with even 
the vestigial remnants of “the old San Francisco.” ‘Though it may not prove 
as attractive to others it remains a real contribution to social history ; a fortunate 
antidote to over-emphasis on the less civilized aspects of pioneer society. 

University of Michigan BENJAMIN WEBB WHEELER 


Beaver, Kings and Cabins. By Constance Lindsay Skinner. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. 273 pp. Maps. $2.50). 


The role of the fur trade in the struggle of the nations for the controi 
of the North American continent is the theme of this volume. “By way of 
introduction” the author describes an episode selected from memories of her 
childhood, when her father was a trader in northern British Columbia. Then 
follows a narrative describing French fur traders founding a New World 
empire, the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company and its rivalry with 
the French, the fur trade in the South and in the Mississippi Valley, the final 
struggle of the English and the French for the possession of America, the 
expansion of the fur trade into the Great West, and the later developments in 
the Canadian northwest. Not only are the activities of the traders themselves 
described, but the scene frequently shifts to the courts and merchants’ councils 
of the Old World. Special emphasis is given throughout to the participation 
and viewpoints of the Indians who were the pawns in this great game of 
conquest. 

The book is clearly intended for “popular” reading. Except for a brief list 
of sources at the close, there is a complete absence of the paraphernalia of 
scholarship in the form of footnotes and citations of specific references. There 
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is not even an index. The frequent use in certain chapters of such words as 
“perhaps” and “probably” and “no doubt,” makes it difficult for the reader 
to distinguish inference from authenticated fact. This is particularly true of the 
chapter in which the author sets the stage for the visit of Radisson and 
Groseilliers to the court of Charles II. 

Needless to say, the book possesses literary charm. While it is by no means 
a definitive history of the fur trade, it does invest that great industry with life 
and color and set forth its importance in the lives of Indians, traders, merchants, 
great lords, and kings. Especially illuminating are the chapters devoted to the 
“Brahmins of the North,” such as Henry Kelsey, Moses Norton, and Samuel 
Hearne; and to “The Spoils Fought For,” which contributes an intimate 
picture of the Indian in relation to the fur-bearing animals which played such 
an important part in his life and thought. 

University of Oregon Dan E. Crark 


French Opposition to the Mexican Policy of the Second Empire. By Frank 
Edward Lally. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XLIX, No. 3, 
1931. 163 pp. $1.50). 

This study of the French angle to the Mexican invasion is fuller than previous 
accounts. It is prefaced by a narrative of Franco-Mexican relations from 1689 
to 1862 based on secondary materials and not inclusive of all the well-known 
relationships; it adds nothing, except a marshaling of the facts to demonstrate 
a continuously aggressive attitude on the part of France toward Spanish 
possessions and trade. The body of the thesis is a study of opposition by the 
radicals in the Corps Legislatif and the liberal press. It demonstrates that 
before the withdrawal of the imperial forces from Mexico these radicals obtained 
no rejection of the ‘“Mexican Paragraph” in the Annual Address, and that 
they were without determining influence upon the desertion of Maximilian. 
Nor did they claim any credit for the fact. The author sees the explanation 
of the withdrawal in (1) the growing precariousness of the situation in Mexico, 
(2) the European situation which demanded every French trooper, and (3) 
the insistence of the United States (Seward). The last is the only one which 
he substantiates by documentation, leaving the other two in the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc classification. It is shown in the thesis itself however that in the 
“solemn referendum” of 1869, two years after the fiasco in Mexico, the Oppo- 
sition used that episode as a main argument to roll up a minority of three and a 
quarter million votes of disapproval against four million approving votes. This 
would seem to argue that the thing proved is that the opposition was inadequately 
represented in the Corps and by the press, and not that it did not have influence. 
In the absence of definitive declarations by rulers, and often even in their 
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presence, motivation must be assessed upon the nexus of the predisposing influ- 
ences, in this case leaving the subject still open and quite academic. 


University of California HerserT I. PrresTLeEy 


American Policy of Recognition towards Mexico. By Stuart Alexander Mac- 
Corkle. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series LI, No. 3, 1933. 
119 pp. $1.00). 

An analysis is here presented of the discussion, by American governmental 
authorities, of the important cases in which recognition of a Mexican govern- 
ment was the issue, with the basis of the decision in each case. After a pre- 
liminary survey of the concept of recognition in international law, its proper 
exercise, and the tradition of American policy toward it, the first recognition 
of Mexico as an empire is handled. ‘This was the occasion of our first announce- 
ment to Europe of a new basis, other than legitimacy, for recognition. Between 
1823 and 1860 there were only three withdrawals of an American representative, 
the first over claims, the second over the Texas controversy, and the third 
when the Conservative Party was deserted for Juarez. The last case was our 
first to step aside from the principle that tenure of Mexico City was tantamount 
to control of the country and reason for recognition. It was of course political, 
seeking the interest of the United States, as usual, and to be expected. Discus- 
sion of the recognition of Diaz omits reference to the prior study of the topic 
by Hackett in the Hispanic Review and of the interpretation of the event by 
John Bassett Moore in his second edition of American Diplomacy. The dis- 
cussion of the recognition of Obregon might have been strengthened by adequate 
analysis of the points in the nationalization laws which were at the crux of 
the controversy. 


University of California HersBertT I. PrigsTitey 











Comment and Historical News 


FATHER ZEPHYRIN ENGELHARDT, 0.F.M., leading authority on the Cali- 
fornia missions, died at Mission Santa Barbara on April 24 as the result of 
a pneumonia attack. The venerable Franciscan was in his eighty-third year. 
Though best known for his historical writings, Father Engelhardt had served 
personally as a missionary among the Indians. For twenty years he labored 
with the Menominee Indians at Keshena and Harbor Springs, Wisconsin, 
in Mendocino County, California, and at the Indian Boarding School at 
Banning, California. His first book, a biography of Katherine Tegwitha, the 
Lily of the Mohawks, and likewise a monthly magazine that he edited, 
“Anishanable Enamid,” were published in the Ottawa language, on a press 
at the Harbor Springs school, and by Indian boys whom he had trained as 
printers. Here and in the same fashion he published his initial works upon 
the churchmen of the Southwest, The Franciscans in California (1897) and 
The Franciscans in Arizona (1899). 

After his transfer to California in 1900, Father Engelhardt devoted himself 
to research in the early history of the church in this region. This study bore 
fruit in a series of monographs on the several California missions. Fifteen such 
books have appeared ; studies of the other six missions are to be published post- 
humously. His magnum opus, the monumental The Missions and Missionaries 
of California (4 vols., 1908-1916), has been aptly characterized as “‘a great 
chronological source-book of mission history,” and notwithstanding the re- 
ligious ardor with which it was written, “a thoroughly honest and scholarly 
contribution to the literature of California history.” 


A SuMMER SEMINAR on Far Eastern Studies is announced at the University 
of California for the period between June 25 and August 3, 1934, under the 
auspices of the Committees on the Promotion of Chinese Studies and Japanese 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, the Committee on 
International Relations of the University of California, and International 
House at the University of California. The Seminar follows the general lines 
of the very successful seminar held at Harvard University in the summer of 
1932. Its aim is “to bring together for the six weeks of the Summer Session 
a group of trained and mature scholars who, although their major training 
has been in other fields, find it necessary or desirable to offer instruction in 
Far Eastern civilizations.” The emphasis, it is stated, will be on Oriental 
cultural backgrounds rather than on current social and political situations. 
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The staff of instruction will include Arthur W. Hummel, chief of the division 
of Orientalia, Library of Congress; Clarence H. Hamilton, professor of 
Eastern Philosophy at Oberlin College; and Benjamin March, curs‘or of 
Asiatic Art of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


AN accounrtT of the “History of the Lake Washington Canal” is contributed 
by Neil H. Purvis to the April issue of The Washington Historical Quarterly. 
This article is to be concluded in the July issue. “Various Uses of Plants by 
West Coast Indians” by Albert B. Reagan appears in this number; also, 
“Henry Villard’s Aid to Education” by Edmond S$. Meany; “The Botanical 
Labors of the Reverend Henry H. Spalding” by J. Orin Oliphant; “Benjamin 
Clapp: Notes on His Later Life” by Kenneth W. Porter; “The Slaying of 
Pio-Pio-Mox-Mox” by J. F. Santee; and “Documents — Primary Sources of 
Early Government in the Oregon County,” compiled by J. Neilson Barry. 


IN THE MarcH NUMBER of the Oregon Historical Quarterly Lawrence 
A. McNary contributes “Route of Meek Cut-Off, 1845” consisting principally 
of a diary of the daily advance of the expedition across Oregon on the shorter 
route under the direction of Stephen Meek. The diary, kept by Jesse Harrit, 
is a record of the days from August 23 to October 7, 1845, and covers the 
distance from Fort Boise to the Columbia River. F. W. Howay presents two 
articles, one on “The Brig Owhyhee in the Columbia, 1829-30,” the other 
dealing with the authorship of the anonymous volume, Traits of American 
Indian Life and Character. In the latter article, the claims of Donald Manson, 
Duncan Finlayson, and Peter Skene Ogden are cited with the conclusion that 
Ogden wrote the book, at least in the rough. The services of “Hawaiians in 
Early Oregon” in the fur trade and pioneer settlements are described by 
Robert C. Clark. Among the other items are an account of the “Historic 
American Building Survey” by Jamieson Parker, and the “Journal of John 
H. Frost, 1840-43,” edited by Nellie B. Pipes. 


THE OPENING ARTICLE in the March number of the California Historical 
Society Quarterly consists of “Reminiscences of a ’Forty-Niner” by Mahlon 
D. Fairchild, who came out to California by way of Panama and carried on 
mining operations on Bear River and, later, in the region of Nevada City. 
E. D. Holden writes a short article on “California’s First Pianos.” “A 
Threatened Invasion of California” has to do with a letter from General 
Grant to General McDowell in January, 1865, warning him of the activities 
of William M. Gwin in northern Mexico which seem to the former to indicate 
a threat to California. The letter is accompanied by a biographical sketch of 
Gwin. Helen V. Shubert contributes an account of the conditions and military 
resources of the Californians under the title “The Men who met the Yankees 
in 1846.” The continuation of A. P. Nasatir’s valuable assemblage of materials 
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on “The French Consulate in California, 1843-1856” embodies a number of 
documents on the gold rush with an introduction by George Ezra Dane. Other 
documentary material is given in “A glimpse of San Francisco in the ’50’s 
as it appeared to Judge Murray Morrison,” edited with an introductory note 
by Carl I. Wheat ; and “An 1849 Letter from California,” by Joseph L. Moody, 
Charles L. Camp continues his presentation of “Western History - A Check 
List of Recent Items Relating to California and the West.” 


THE VERY IMPORTANT PART which the mine of Sierra Azul played in the 
reconquest of New Mexico, in the extension of geographical knowledge of 
what is now Arizona, and in the increasing exploration of western New Mexico 
is related by Jose Manuel Espinosa in the New Mexico Historical Review for 
April, 1934, under the title, “Legend of Sierra Azul.” Chapter V of “Bourke 
on the Southwest, III” is presented by Lansing B. Bloom. ‘The special topic 
considered is Arizona’s Indian Problem, 1870-1872. This article is to be 
continued. Henry R. Wagner discusses “Fr. Marcos de Niza” and his con- 
nection with the supposed fabulous wealth of New Mexico. There is, also, a 
note on the Pefialosa map. 


AN ARTICLE in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly for April, 1934, by 
Amelia Williams presents Chapter V of “A Critical Study of the Siege of the 
Alamo and of the Personnel of its defenders.” This chapter embodies the details 
of the research of the author in the reconstruction of the roll of Alamo 
defenders. Other contributors are J. A. Rickard who writes of the “Hazards 
of Ranching on the South Plains;” and Harriet Smither who edits the “Diary 
of Adolphus Sterne.” 


AN aAccounrT of the Urbana meeting of the American Historical Association, 
in December, 1933, constitutes the opening number in The American Historical 
Review for April. In an article on “Whig Propagandists of the American 
Revolution,” Philip G. Davidson discusses, with many quotations, the efforts 
to stir up, by speeches and writing, a widespread sentiment on behalf of the 
Revolutionary cause. Arthur P. Whitaker, discussing “Spain and the Retroces- 
sion of Louisiana,” deals largely with the attitude of Godoy between 1795 
and 1800 and disproves the theory of Spanish reluctance during this period 
to dispose of Louisiana to France. Under “Notes and Suggestions,” Thomas 
Abernethy writes of “(Commercial Activities of Silas Deane in France,” and 
Thomas M. Spaulding, under the title “Propaganda or Legend,” refutes the 
authenticity of an alleged letter of the War Department in regard to the 
conquest of Porto Rico and Cuba. Holden Furber, in the department of 
“Documents,” presents two letters of 1800 relating to Robert Fulton and 


Napoleon. 


Four MAIN ARTICLES appear in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
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for March. W. Neil Franklin discusses the ‘“Pennsylvania-Virginia Rivalry 
for the Indian Trade of the Ohio Valley ;” Cecil Johnson treats of “Expansion 
in West Florida, 1770-1779;” R. Carlyle Buley writes of “Pioneer Health 
and Medical Practise in the Old Northwest prior to 1840;” and Harold 
Briggs describes “The Development and Decline of Open Range Ranching 
in the Northwest.”’ Under “Notes and Documents” are two items. The first 
is a group of letters and reports for 1783 by Jacobo Dubreuil, commandant 
at Fort Charles III, Arkansas. These are translated and edited by Anna Lewis. 
The second contribution is an account interspersed with letters and quotations 
from various documents illustrating “Medical and Surgical Care of Slaves on 
an Eighteenth Century Rice Plantation.” This is presented by St. Julien 
Ravenel Childs. 


AMONG THE ARTICLES in The Hispanic American Historical Review for 
February, 1934, is one by T. R. Schellenberg, “Jeffersonian Origins of the 
Monroe Doctrine.” The article offers a scholarly discussion of the intellectual 
processes by which the doctrine came to take the exact form that it did, and 
the contributions made by the several statesmen involved to the sense of the 
final form. Richard R. Stenberg presents additional material on the delimita- 
tion of Louisiana in 1762 by France and Spain in his article, ““The Boundaries 
of the Louisiana Purchase.” Other contributions are: “Recent German Litera- 
ture on Hispanic America” by Hans W. Hartmann; “A Topical Analysis of 
the College Texts on Hispanic American History” by Stetson Conn; “A 
List of Articles Relating to Hispanic America published in the Periodicals 
of the American Geographical Society, 1852-1933 inclusive,” by A. Curtis 
Wilgus; and a document, “Commission of Francisco de Ibarra for the Conquest 
of Nueva Vizcaya” contributed with an introduction by Lesly Byrd Simpson. 


A pISCUSSION of the historical evidence in regard to the diseases and the 
extermination of the buffalo appears in The Canadian Historical Review 
for March under the title, ““The Extermination of the Buffalo in Western 
Canada” by Frank G. Roe. In the article, “Official Encouragement to Immi- 
gration by the Province of Canada,” Paul W. Gates shows the efforts made 
by the Province of Canada to secure a rightful share of European emigration, 
and also the difficulties against which Canada was struggling. Under “Notes 
and Documents” are found “David Thompson and the Rocky Mountains” 
edited by J. B. Tyrrell; ““The Indian Menace and the Retention of the 
Western Posts” edited by G. S. Graham; and “Incidents of the Repeal Agita- 
tion in Nova Scotia” edited by D. C. Harvey. 


THE STORY OF A RAILROAD that never built more than ten miles of track, 
but which secured the issue of several hundred thousand dollars worth of 
county bonds, which challenged the attention of county and territory, state, 
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and the Congress and Supreme Court of the United States, is told by Howard 

A. Hubbard in a monograph of 69 pages in Social Science Bulletin, no. 6, issued @ 
by the University of Arizona. It is entitled 4 Chapter in Early Arizona Tra; a | 
portation History: The Arizona Narrow Gage Railroad Company and recounts | 
the developments of a project for a road running north from Tucson, conceive i 
in the 1880's, involved apparently from the start in graft, and producing’ 

complications that still face the commonwealth of Arizona after a half centw a 


of exasperation. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to this section have been made by John W. Caughey : of | 
Charlott Koff. a 
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